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The chances are it isn't. 
Chances are, too, you 
wish you could apply this 
modern principle to your 
product or your business. 
But business doesn't act 
that way. At least, not in 
1932. During inflated 
periods, yes; business will 
gather momentum as the 
boom-chart line swings 
upward. You're  free- 
wheeling then. But what 
when the line stops going 
up? What when the line 
actually starts downward? 


EUGENE W. FARRELL, 


Present day __ business 
needs some compelling 
force to rejuvenate it. It 
needs some stimulating 
influence to give it the 
punch which the needs of 
over 126,000,000 people 
should create. There's 
plenty of business around, 
even in 1932. Records 
prove many merchants, 
manufacturers and retail- 
ers have learned that. 
They learned because they 
went out and brought it 
to their door. How? 
ADVERTISING! 


Business & Advertising 


Mar., 215-221 Market Street, Newark, New Jersey. 


O'MARA & ORMSBEE, 


General Representatives: 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


In newspaper advertising mod- 
ern business has at its com- 
mand that compelling force. 
One of the country’s foremost 
mercantile executives recently 
said: "Newspaper advertising 
is the one dominant advertis- 
ing medium in the United 
States. Few business ventures 
in America requiring the 
stimulus of advertising could 
live without the newspaper.” 


Merchants and manufacturers 
have in the great Newark mar- 
ket a natural outlet for their 
merchandise or their service 
that is yawning with business 
opportunity and _ profit—a 
market recognized nationally 
as fertile, alive, active, thor- 
oughly modern and growing. 
In this newspaper they have a 
medium that commands the 
reader attention of practically 
every Iinglish-speaking family. 
Its advertising columns influ- 
ence the buying habits of these 
people. That influence can 
work for you, too. 
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Ask your Auditor to 


add this up! 


Lew merchants and manufacturers and agency men 
who spend hard-to-get 1932 dollars for advertising 
space want sales and want them now. 


Listen — here are the unembroidered facts about one 
way to get sales in the New York market, the richest 
trading area in the world. 


This market alone has more consumers than the whole 
Pacific Coast and seven mountain states — does nearly 
one-seventh of the total retail business of America. 


It can be combed and sales-sifted by one home-going, 
family newspaper—America’s greatest evening news- 
paper—the New York Evening Journal—which alone 
reaches almost one-third of all the English-reading fam- 
ilies in Greater New York. 


The total circulation of The Journal exceeds 676,000, 
and is the largest evening circu- 
lation in America. 


Its sale is 97% concentrated in 
the 50-mile trading area, where 
it leads the second evening paper 
by 250,000 copies daily, the third 
by 360,000. 


It reaches 45% of the entire 
New York market that can be 


s Greatest 
Evening Newspaper 


nation, the sale of America’s greatest evening news- 
paper exceeds the next two New York evening papers 
combined. 


In Long Island suburbs, its sale exceeds all three other 
New York evening papers combined. 


In New Jersey suburbs, its sale exceeds by 47% all three 
other New York evening papers combined. 


In total suburban sale, it exceeds every standard morn- 
ing paper and all other evening papers combined. 


Not merely for a week, or a month, or a year, but for 
twelve years The Journal has exceeded 600,000 average 
net paid sale at 3c a copy. 


Its Saturday sale, at 5c a copy, slightly exceeds the aver- 
age of other days. 

The wholly voluntary investment 
in The Journal by readers is 
more than $19,000 daily, $130,- 
000 weekly, $6,500,000 yearly. 
Its sale has exceeded any eve- 
ning competitor, sold at any 
price, by at least 50% for more 
than 30 consecutive years. 


There’s bonanza in that peerless 


reached by all New York’s eve- 
ning papers combined! 


In New York City, it leads all 
standard size papers, morning or 
evening, with its press runs be- 
ginning on over 80% of its city 
deliveries after noon, and 62% 
after 3 P. M. 


Its Brooklyn section leads all 
Brooklyn evening papers com- 


bined. 


In Westchester county, wealth- 
iest suburban territory in the 


The New York Evening Journal goes home, 
where masks come off and real life goes on. 
Enterprise, not sensationalism, dictates the 
insight into human needs with which it is 
edited. Every issue is a great human docu- 
ment, appealing alike to rich and poor, 
reflecting not merely news of life but life 
itself as it is lived in our day. Every issue is 


aimed unerringly to cut through sophisti- 
cated sham and reach the emotions that 
underlie the thinking and action of man- 
kind. Because it gets to the roots of the 
lives of its 2,000,000 readers in the world’s 
greatest market, it is the greatest local ad- 
vertising medium in the world today. 


circulation for the advertiser 
with something worthwhile to 
sell who knows how to tell his 
story. 


Yes, even in these tough times, 
as The Journal’s own status 
proves. 


Right now, its city and suburban 
sale exceeds all records at 3c a 
copy. 

That is what is meant by the 
truthful saying that, since 1896 
when the paper was first estab- 
lished, year-in, year-out ..... 


THE JOURNAL GOES MARCHING ON! 


The New York Evening Journal is represented nationally by the 
PONNEV FEF. ROONE ORGANIZATION 


SALES MANAGEMENT, pi:blished semi-monthly, on the first_and fifteenth, except in March and October, when it is published three times a month and dated the 
first, tenth and twentieth; copyrighted and published by Sales Management, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in 
advance, Entered as caren tad matter June 1, 1928, at the Post Office, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. September 15, 1932. Vol. XXXI, No. 6. 


FREE BOOK 
TELLS HOW 


to Confine Your 
Expenses to Volume 
of Goods Moving 


Increasing 


Your Sales 
through the use of 


AWA 


Merchandise 
Warehouses 


RANCH HOUSE overhead has 

caused many a headache during the 
depression. Losses in many businesses 
can be traced to the expensive operation 
of branch houses—at a cost far out of line 
with the volume of goods sold. 


Public warehouses,as operated by mem- 
bers of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association, can cure your ‘‘branch house 
blues.’’ These warehouses are located in 
every distribution center of importance— 
ready to furnish all necessary facilities and 
services required for the strategic spot- 
stock distribution of raw materials, manu- 
factured goods, service parts of all kinds. 

You pay on a “‘piece work’’ basis for 
the storage and delivery of your merchan- 
dise. Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. You 
have little or no overhead if business is 
dull. And if business is brisk, your costs 
are less than when operating your own 
branch house! 


Write today for our free 32-page book 
describing the A. W. A. Plan of Distri- 
bution. 


AMERICAN 


WAREHOUSEMEN’S 


ASSOCIATION 


2017 Adams-Franklin Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


BY WALTER MANN 


Buying Habits a la 
Boston University 


“An Analysis of Retail Trade and Con- 
sumer Buying Habits in the Boston Mar- 
ket” is the breath-taking title of an upward 
of 40-page (one-side) 814 x 11-inch, blue- 
covered pamphlet recently released by the 
College of Business Administration of 
Boston University. 
Born of the brain 
and pen of Richard 
P. Doherty, Assist- 
ant Professor of 
Economics and Di- 
rector of Research, 
the report was ably 
midwifed by Stuart 
Cox, who, we pre- 
sume, is an assist- 
ant to the assistant 
professor. (Begins 
to sound like the 
vice-president to the 
vice-president _ title 
as now used in 
banking circles.) It 
is as able a presentation as anyone would 
care to read. 


Boston’s 680,481 compact families con- 
sumed 114 billion dollars worth of mer- 
chandise in 1929. The metropolitan dis- 
trict consists of nearly 50 distinct munici- 
palities, although its people are within a 
radius of 30 miles of the city center (thus 
making for an easier suburban shopping 
seldom enjoyed by a large city). Approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 people live within the 
single fare zone (there's good old Boston 
frugality for you) which contains in all 
3,000,000 people—more than reside in any 
one of 35 of the states of the Union. The 
transportation for the balance of the 30 
miles is exceptional. And the fact that 
the Boston market was third in number of 
income returns (though fourth in size) 
indicates a better-than-average buying 
power. Such a study of the retail trade 
and buying habits is therefore of real im- 
portance and worthy of careful study. 

Chapter 1 includes a 5-page word pic- 
ture of the Boston Market; Chapter 2 
contains an 18-page analysis of the Retail 
Trade in the Boston Retail Market which 
is comprised of (a) a summary, (b) data 
on population and sales volume by com- 
munities, (c) a picture of the distribution 
of retail trade by major market divisions 
(see below), (d) a much needed picture 
of the per family retail expenditures on 
food, apparel (i.e., women’s wear, men’s 
wear and shoes), automobiles, furniture 
and house furnishings, restaurants, lumber 
and building materials and in “other re- 
tail purchases,” (e) an interesting picture 
of the retail sales distribution between 
Boston proper and suburban Boston, (f) 
a graphic tabular showing of where Boston 
stores do most of their business, (g) a 
study of retail store and department store 
trade in this area, (h) a picture of the 
distribution of department store trade, and 
(i) a summary of the Boston food market. 


Write Bureau of Business Research, 525 
Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Pirie MacDonald 


Walter Mann 


Outdoor Markets 


A research work for which its sponsors 
are to be highly complimented is the new 
260-page survey of the 96 largest markets 
in the United States just published by the 
Research and Plan Division of Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated. 


Opening with a foreword on the im- 
portance of the large metropolitan center 
in the economic (and advertising) life of 
America, it then goes into a listing and 
location of the metropolitan districts. 
The subjects of (a) population (i.e.,, 
consumers); (b) of buying power in 
terms of families and savings bank de- 
posits; (c) of income tax returns, of 
passenger automobiles, of radio sets, of 
wired homes; (d) of retail buying, of 
number of stores, total retail sales in dol- 
lars and retail sales per capita; (e) of 
spendable income as shown by number of 
income tax returns, and of spendable money 
income (total $841,904,195,000), etc., are 
covered in this section. 

This comprises the first thirty pages. 
The bulk of the balance of the book is 
then devoted to showing district statistics, 
general city statistics and 24-sheet poster 
coverage data for each of the 96 areas. A 
typical pair of pages are those of New 
Haven, Connecticut. On the left-hand 
page, under the heading of “District Sta- 
tistics,” we find (1) population, (2) num- 
ber of families, (3) males over 15 years 
of age, (4) females same, (5) total same, 
(6) land area in square miles, (7) pop- 
ulation per square mile, (8) savings bank 


deposits in dollars (Sept., 1930), (9) 
number of residence telephones (July, 
1930). 

Under the heading, “Central City Sta- 


tistics,” we find (1) number of income 
tax returns (1929) in the city, (2) number 
of passenger automobiles (1931), (3) 
number of wired homes (August, 1930), 
(4) number of radio sets (1930 census). 
Under data on “Retail : Outlets’ there 
are given (1) number of retail outlets in 
food group. vs. number in grocery, meat 
and combination stores; (2) number of 
general merchandise stores; (3) number in 
automotive group vs. number in auto sales 
companies, garage and repair shops, gas, 
oil and storage filling stations, auto ac- 
cessories; (4) number in the apparel group 
vs. those in shoe stores separately; (5) 
number in furniture and house furnishing 
stores (except radio) ; (6) number in res- 
taurants and eating places; (7) number in 
lumber and building materials and (8) in 
drugs vs. all others. 

On the opposite page is a map showing 
the counties in those metropolitan districts, 
in this case that of the New Haven met- 
ropolitan district, and a clear picture of 
the population in those towns where 
24-sheet posters are available. The in- 
formation is all in good order, sources are 
given for all data. Get a copy if you can. 
It is one of the simplest and most direct 
compilations of its kind. Address C. O. 
Bridwell, Outdoor Advertising Incorporat- 
ed, One Park Avenue, New York City— 
or Chicago. 
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Terrible Example 


Speaking of Sales Letters, as we do oc- 
casionally in this department, I am minded 
of an example employed by a young gen- 
tleman of an earlier age to “‘sell” himself 
to the maiden of his choice. It is to be 
found within the yellowing pages of a 
book titled ‘The Altisonant Letters,” 
written in 1870. Some of the words em- 
ployed by this gentleman are obsolete 
(thank God!), others are of obscure deri- 
vation. But all are, as a young lady ac- 
quaintance remarks, 
“intensely _ polysyl- 
labic.” Gentlemen, 
I give you, in part, 
the lilting love lines 
of one Lorenzo Al- 
tisonant ! 

“If you can recip- 
rocate the eupathy 
which indited this 
epistolographic effu- 
sion, a_ replication 
from you in the 
affirmative will in- 
vest me with inen- 
arrable delectation. 

“Yours erotically, 
Lorenzo Altisonant” 
“And the gentleman 
said to wait for an answer!” 

But the lady was undismayed, and quite 
equal to the occasion. She went Lorenzo 
one—or two—better, as you will observe: 
“I accept your proferred cincture of Hymen 
with the esperance that our connubial 
adunation will be a deliniment of the as- 
perities incident to our terrestrial vitality, 
and aid us in the devitation of many of 
the tentations in this immund and inguin- 
ated mundane extruction. 


Maxwell Droke 


“Yours eviternally, 
“Sophronia.” 


And they lived wordily ever after! But 
the young lady aforementioned concludes 
that she would go celebate all the days of 
her life, before becoming involved in such 
a pudder. (Yes, it és; look it up!) 


On Complete Contracts 


A correspondent, merchandising direct to 
women, sends me a very good mailing, 
accompanied by a return post card, which 
reads, ‘Please send me pounds of 
(name of product). I will pay the post- 
man on delivery.” He wonders why re- 
turns are not better. The card, I think, 
may be a contributing reason. Women 
will not sign an order card on which de- 
tails of price are not clearly set forth. 
The letter may explain with perfect clarity. 
No matter. This information must be 
repeated on the card, if you expect her to 
decorate the dotted lines. As a matter of 
fact, while this applies particularly to 
women, it goes for all types of prospects. 
If you are looking for orders, make cer- 
tain that your return card gives a complete 
resume of the proposition. Folks have 
grown ‘canny through being too often 
fooled. They shy easily! 


Salvation’s Free 


“Having finally convinced our- 
selves that your services are gratis,” 
writes an Illinois manufacturer, ‘we 
are venturing to send you a letter 
for criticism.” And an Ohio manu- 
facturer writes, “I don’t know 
whether you criticize letters or not, 
without any charge to subscrib- 
RES: «3% 


For nearly two years we have car- 
ried a standing offer in this depart- 
ment to criticize direct mail pro- 
ductions of SALES MANAGEMENT 
subscribers, ‘‘without money and 
without price.” And even though 
this generous impulse gets us into 
lots of trouble, strange to say, we 
really mean it. Send in your letters! 


MAXWELL DROKE 


Tip from Arabian Nights 


I have been intending, for a long time, 
to say a few words on the fine art of 
stimulating inquiries. Almost every day 
some correspondent sends me a letter that 
has fallen flat, and desires to know “how 
come.’ Usually he has made either of 
two errors: (1) He hasn’t said enough, or 
(2) He has said entirely too much. 


Let us assume for the moment that you 
are seeking to market a new type of garage 
door. You write to the prospect saying (in 
about 250 words) that you make garage 
doors, and want him to buy one. Your 
attitude is pretty much that of a certain 
plumber who had the agency for a hot- 
water heater. When a prospect was moved 
to inquire, “But why should I buy this 
particular heater?” the plumber scratched 
his head and responded, “Well, I’ve got a 
lot of them to sell!’ Your letter hints at 
no specific features; arouses no interest— 
and thus, naturally enough, stimulates no 
inquiries! 

And so you try again. This time you 
go to the opposite extreme. You tell the 
story in great detail. You send an elab- 
orate pictorial presentation. You give 
specifications. You quote prices. And in 
conclusion you invite the prospect to 
“write for full particulars.’”” But here you 
have made the mistake of telling too much. 
The prospect’s curiosity is fully appeased. 
He has no hunger for “further particu- 
lars.” And he sends no inquiry! 


The ideal position is perhaps that adopt- 
ed by the beautious Scheherezade, of 
Arabian Nights renown, who repeatedly 
saved her head by using it. Having com- 
pleted a particularly enthralling narrative, 
she would deprecatirgly remark, “Ah! but 
what is this, in comparison with that 
which I will relate to thee in the next 
night, if I live, and the King spare me!” 
Whereupon King Shahriyar naturally re- 
joined, “By Allah, I will not kill her until 
I hear the remainder of her story!” 


[214] 


That Intriguing Question 


Possibly a third of the letters which 
come to me for criticism start out with an 
interrogation. This is due, I imagine, to 
the counsel of certain letter-writing ‘‘au- 
thorities” of an earlier day, who used to 
declare that “There is nothing like a ques- 
tion to stir up interest.” That is true only 
in those cases where the question really 
sets the prospect to thinking. If we ask, 
for example, “Are you interested in retain- 
ing the beauty of your hardwood floors?” 
the question manifestly answers itself. The 
query is inane. But if we ask, “Are your 
floors beginning to lose a little of the 
lustre that so delighted you when they 
were new?”, we begin to get somewhere. 
This sets the woman to thinking, “Why, 
yes, they do look a bit dingy. Wonder 
what I can do about it.” 


Pelicans Perceive Prosperity! 


Assuming that you have been waiting 
with bated (or baited) breath for the lat- 
est reports of the “Go-Get-’Em Pelican” 
Club, of which mention was made in an 
earlier issue of this estimable publication, 
I take pleasure in quoting from a recent 
membership bulletin: 

“Well, sir, the other morning the local 
Pelican chapter had a meeting and after 
consulting the almanac and the stock mar- 
ket reports, and reviewing all the signs, it 
was all we could do to restrain some of 
the good brothers from jumping up, flap- 
ping their wings, and making whatever 
kind of noise Pelicans make. 

“And why shouldn't they? — Stocks, 
bonds and commodities are going up. And 
best of all, there has been a subtle but 
steady change of sentiment on the part of 
the general public. We notice this in let- 
ters from our dealer friends; in increased 
orders; in all our business contacts. People 
are getting into a buying mood, and when 
that happens it’s no time for us to keep 
still about what we're selling... .” 

The “Go-Get-’Em Pelican’ Club, you will 
recall, is an inspirational organization for 
sales-minded men, launched recently by 
Moore Brothers Company, Joliet, Illinois, 
primarily for their salesmen and dealer 
organization. If you will write Mr. P. K. 
Salyers, in care of Moore Brothers, I ex- 
pect he will be glad to send you a duly- 
executed Membership Card, and a nice 
blue Pelican button. It would do no great 
harm to mention SALES MANAGEMENT 
when writing. 

x * * 


Neat little trick, that of H. A. Steiert, 
of A. Steiert & Son. At the bottom of 
the letter is a small photographic por- 
trait of Mr. Steiert at his desk, dictating 
to a gorgeous gum-gargling gazelle. Be- 
low, in small type, is the line, “Dictated 
by H. A. Steiert.” R. C. Freitag, whe 
sends me the letter, ventures an inquiry 
as to how Mr. Steiert can keep his mind 
on his work, in such an environment. 
wouldn’t know about those things. I use 
a dictating machine. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the fortnight ending September 15, 1932: 


e @ e Is it real? Let the doubters laugh off these 
significant trends of the fortnight: (a) The textile in- 
dustries report the heaviest wave of buying since the de- 
pression began. Woolen cloth prices showed an upward 
tendency for the first time in five years! (b) The last 
week in August saw a decline in business failures which 
the conservative Bradstreet’s calls astounding, the total be- 
ing the lowest for any week since November, 1931. (c) 
More than ten Jillions in national purchasing power have 
been added from the appreciation in market value of stocks 
listed on the New York Exchange during the current recov- 
ety. (d) The reopening of closed plants has been reflected 
in increased consumption of electric power and the latest 
figures make the best comparison in many months. (e) 
Freight car loadings increased by more than the seasonal 
rate and were featured throughout the month of August 
by comparatively large increases in miscellaneous freight and 
L. C. L. shipments. (f) For the first time since 1927 August 
contracts awarded for new construction ran ahead of July. 


e e e Surveying the month of August, it is appar- 
ent that the greatest improvements were of a non-political 
nature, the most important being that: 

1. New financing was the largest since May, 1930. 

2. Stock Exchange transactions beat every August since 
1921. 

3. Bond trading was the largest for any August on 
record. 

4, Unemployment was checked for the first time since 
the beginning of the depression. 

5. Freight traffic improved. 

6. Commodity prices improved. 

7. Bank failures decreased. 


@ e@ e In August the average carload of cattle sold for 
$1,740 in the Chicago yards, against $1,330 in May— 
an increase of one-third. Just think what this means to 
the farmer in both the necessities and the luxuries of life! 
One of our friends on the Omaha World Herald writes 
us, “Nebraska is certainly this year the heart of the world’s 
bread basket, and the new wealth created by the present 
crops will certainly not only restore conditions but provide 
millions of dollars for the coming year.” . . . 9-cent 
cotton promises $60,000,000 more to the one state of 
Texas alone. 


The Irving Fisher all-com- 

modity index has risen from 
Barometers the June low of 59.3 to 62.8, 

and the purchasing power of 
the dollar has declined from 168.8 to 158.3. . . . The 
monthly wholesale commodity price index compiled by 
Bradstreet’s advanced 5.6 per cent during August. This 
is the third consecutive monthly increase, and the sharpest 
since July, 1925. 


@ @ e The August increase of 3,293 tons in the un- 
filled orders of the U. S. Steel Corporation is one of the 
most eacouraging items of trade news in the whole year 
1932, for the normal seasonal trend is a decrease in August. 


In the typical year unfilled orders expand from October 
to February, and it is therefore reasonable to suppose that 
the current expansion will carry through for at least six 
months. Prior to last month tonnage had decreased for 


-sixteen consecutive months. 


e e e Electric power output now is running only 
about 9 per cent under last year, as compared with an 
average decrease of approximately 13 per cent for several 
months running. 


© e e The indices of general business compiled by 
the New York Herald Tribune, New York Times and The 
Business Week all show upturns during the fortnight. 


e e e Carloadings during the fortnight have been 
encouraging. The gains have averaged about 17,000 cars 
a week; while these increases are not large they are doubly 
significant because last year at this time the loadings, sea- 
sonally adjusted, were declining. 


e ee The price of heavy melting steel scrap, regarded 
in the industry as a barometer of plant operations, was 
advanced 50 cents a ton in Pittsburgh and Chicago last 
week. . . . Copper, long a drug on the market at 5 
cents a pound, has been advanced under heavier buying 
to over 6. . . . Farmers in the Carolinas were smiling 
last week because the new tobacco crop is selling at $12 
to $13 as against less than $8 last year. . . . Cotton, 
wheat, rubber, coffee, silk, lost ground last week, but are 
well above their lows. 


@ e e Two months before Wall Street lost its all-gone 
feeling the price of livestock started up, and the gains in 
cattle, lamb and hog quotations have been well maintained. 
During the fortnight the $10 steer made its appearance in 
the Chicago market for the first time this year. 


@ e@ e Ingot production has beem stepped up moder- 
ately in most districts, and the president of the American 
Institute of Steel Construction last week predicted that the 
industry would have doubled its production rate before 
the end of the year. 


e e e Building contracts in August, as compiled for 
all states east of the Rockies by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion, increased 4 per cent in August over July—a most 
unusual phenomenon. 


G | hi In a drive to get business the 
paint interests of the country 
enerals ip have banded together and 
will spend $1,000,000 at once 

on a naticn-wide campaign in 2,641 newspapers. 


e @e e the railroads are hoping that other big com- 
panies will follow the step taken by the National Lead 
Company which recently passed a resolution directing that 
“all company-controlled shipments hereafter be made by 
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rail and that our managers use their influence with cus- 
tomers and others to do likewise, in order to restore as far 
as we can the buying power of the railroads.” 


@ @ e The tire companies, perhaps seeing the benefi- 
cent effects of a better price structure on the oil industry, 
have increased their prices 11 per cent or more, thereby 
at least passing the Federal tax along to the consumers. 


e e e In the face of price increases on so many prod- 
ucts, George Washington Hill of American Tobacco Com- 
pany announces a reduction in the price of Cremo cigars 
which will permit their sale at three for a dime. Dis- 
tributors and retailers are given protection by allowing 
them the difference between the two prices on stock now 
on hand and in transit up to one month’s supply. 


e ee The cooperative selling agreement between the 
American Radiator Company and the Petroleum Heat and 
Power Company, announced in our news columns this 
issue, is a plan which might be followed with profit by 
other makers of allied but non-competing products. A 
similar arrangement between the makers of White and 
Indiana trucks is said to be satisfactory to both patties. 
One makes a light, the other a heavy truck. 


ee @ Price increases are now the order of the day. 
As we go to press we learn that Procter and Gamble have 
increased two of their laundry soaps 1214 and 20 per 
cent, and Loft is raising the prices of its candies 10 per 
cent. 


Turning upward in August, 
Sales Curves in contrast to a usual sea- 

sonal decline, sales of cars 

and trucks by General 
Motors to consumers in the domestic market totalled 37,230 
as against 32,849 in July, a gain of 13 per cent. 


e e e /mn addition to General Motors several other 
leading automobile makers report a moderate increase in 
sales for August over July, with the higher-priced lines 
showing the best upturn. Packard, Cadillac-LaSalle, the 
Chrysler divisions, Hudson, Hupp and Graham report in- 
creases in consumer sales. 


e ce e Proof of the fact that the Western farm dis- 
tricts have increased purchasing power is seen in the 
August sales record of the Western Auto Supply Company 
—an increase of 5.3 per cent in dollar sales over last 
August, despite much lower prices. 


e e e Wholesale houses in Chicago reported last 
week a sales gain of 15 per cent over last year, on top of 
a similar gain in the previous week. 


e@ ee Department store sales in New York and vi- 
cinity in the first half of August picked up sharply from 
the low levels of July, and were only 22 per cent off from 
last year, in contrast to a loss of 30.1 in July. 


e@ e e August sales for the office appliance industry 
gained 20 per cent over July, and the improvement has 
catried over into this month. 


e e e For the first time this year New York stores 
reported last week that sales volume on several days had 
run ahead of the corresponding figures of a year ago. 


e e e mn July the country had a favorable trade bal- 
ance of $28,000,000. This is the largest export surplus 
for any month this year. 


Bank clearings for the 
week ending Septem- 
ber 7 increased 2.6 
per cent over the 
previous week, and the showing was the most favorable 
in months, for on an average daily basis (correcting for 
Labor Day) they were far above the previous week's 
average. 


Financial Skies 


e e e Back in June seats on the Stock Exchange were 
going begging at $68,000; now they are selling for 
$185,000, and seats on the Curb Exchange have appreci- 
ated nearly 300 per cent. 


e e e Both bank and commercial failures last week 
were fewer than for the same week last year. It’s been 
an age since this has happened. 


Reports received from the South 
indicate an extraordinary pickup 
as a result of the rally in cotton 
ptices and increased employment 
in the cotton mills. Red-ink consumption is decreasing 
rapidly, especially among the smaller companies. Usually 
it takes the big companies a longer time to “get out of the 
red” than it does the smaller ones, but a definite trend in 
the right direction in the operations of generally unknown 
local enterprises almost invariably works its way through 
to the great corporations of the country. 


Potpourri 


e e oe With most of the automobile plants closed dur- 
ing the last half of August employment in the Detroit 
area went to a new low point of 29.2 per cent of normal, 
but after Labor Day there was a big pickup with the re- 
opening of the Ford and other plants. On the 7th more 
than 6,000 workers were reemployed in Toledo auto plants. 


e e e Between July 1 and August 12 employment 
increased 20 per cent in 95 textile mills surveyed by the 
Commercial Investment Trust. 


e e e lhe Allen-Bradley Company, makers of elec- 
trical starting devices, has softened its salary cut by giving 
employes preferred stock to reimburse them for the loss 


of pay. 


e e e Inthe Sunday, September 4, issue of the New 
York Times, is a magnificent full-page analysis by Charles 
Merz, called “A Fall Revival: the Prospects Surveyed,” 
which should be of interest and value to every business 
man. The five factors which are considered as most favor- 
able to recovery are: seasonal influences, the rise in com- 
modity prices, depletion of stocks, reversal of the gold 
movement, and the improvement in conditions abroad. 
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One of the educational meetings held by Western Company executives with distributors’ salesmen 


When Prospects Balk 
Consider the Product 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers, 
makers of radios, refrigera- 
tors, washing machines and 
similar specialties, and pur- 
veyors of style goods, announce new 
models and introduce new styles and 
designs more or less frequently; but 
industries that make staple merchan- 
dise—like toothbrushes, for instance 
—don’t redesign or even improve 
their products perhaps as often as they 
should to make advertising as effective 
as it should be. Too often they take 
the product for granted and try to 
improve the advertising, or they 
change the advertising agency! 

But the Western Company, makers 
of Dr. West’s tooth paste and tooth- 
brushes, deliberately redesigned and 
improved the product to make the 
advertising more effective—and made 
a complete success of the plan. 

But before telling how the “Big 
Idea” was sighted, trailed, stalked, and 
finally bagged alive, an introductory 
word or two on toothbrushes may not 
be amiss. 

The nation buys, according to the 
Western Company statistician, Frank 
Bell, about 60,000,000 brushes annu- 
ally. These are consumed by some 
35,000,000 people. Thus, appallingly, 
only three out of ten inhabitants of 
this most hygienic nation on the globe 
concern themselves seriously with 


Based on an Interview with Officials 
of The Western Company 


BY GEORGE lL. 
WILLMAN 

A toothbrush doesn’t, 
offhand, seem to offer 
much of a chance for 
research and improve- 
ment, yet, by diligent 
study and experiment, 
The Western Company 
developed a new wrinkle 
which rejuvenated its 
entire marketing plan. 
Has your company, per- 
haps, maintained a too- 
smug attitude of satis- 
faction about its own 
products? 
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mouth cleanliness. 

“You see,” Mr. Bell interprets, “in 
our industry we have something more 
to figure on than just a repeat market. 
There is really a vast virgin market 
for our product, so we don’t have to 
struggle with the limits of a so-called 
saturation point. And to say nothing 
of the existing 85,000,000 children 
and adults in this country that are 
already possible prospects for Dr. 
West’s toothbrushes, about 2,250,000 
babies are born in this country every 

ear. 

Edgar Phillips, brush production 
manager (who can rub a single bristle 
between his thumb and forefinger and 
tell you whether it’s Russian or Chi- 
nese), agreed that there is very little 
thrill or romance in a toothbrush, and 
then proceeded to deny it with a story 
of adventure in doing things so inter- 
esting that it made your interviewer 
almost forget that he had a pencil and 
note book. The story began back in 
the frosty wilds of Siberia, where there 
are wild boars with long, straight, stiff 
bristles—and better bristles than you 
can find in any other part of the world 
—maybe for the same reason that the 
men folk up there have such wonder- 
ful whiskers! 

Anyway, the Western Company 
pays a substantial premium for genu- 
ine Siberian boar bristles—and each 


bristle about five inches long furnishes 
two different grades of bristle: the 
“A” grade is the inch-and-a-half cut 
off next to the hide; the “B” grade is 
the inch-and-a-half out where the cold 
begins. Only the grade “A” is used 
in Dr. West’s toothbrushes. 

The life, durability, effectiveness 
and sanitation of the toothbrush de- 
pend entirely upon the bristles, and 
how they are anchored in the handle. 
(Bristles, by the way, seldom come out 
of a toothbrush; they break off where 
they enter the handle.) The market 
value of raw bristle is dependent 
largely upon its stiffness, its whiteness, 
and its oil content. Bristle men say 
that Russian stock is preeminent in 
these qualities; that is why it costs 
more. 

J. T. McGiveran, 30-year-old execu- 
tive vice-president of the Western 
Company, sat at his desk quietly con- 
templating these facts eighteen months 
ago. (He died in April of this year 
of malaria contracted on a sales jaunt 
through southern states, after seeing 
his idea, herein described, become a 
successful reality.) 

As a question-mark took form in 
his mind, he summoned bristle-wise 
Mr. Phillips, and the following dia- 


wo DrWests : 
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Confab continues. 


more oil content. 
“Well, Mr. Phillips, if our bristles 
have more oil content, you would 
expect ‘them to shed water better, 
wouldn’t you?” 
Right here you can see that McGiv- 
eran is on the trail of a great adver- 


tising idea. Can it be tracked down? 
Tests are made to determine relative 
water absorption by Dr. West’s and 
competitive bristles. Disappointment! 
Though highest in oil content, Dr. 
West’s gets only an even break on 
this test. Neither better nor worse 
than other good brushes. 

Weeks pass. 

“Do you think, Mr. Phillips, we 
could do anything to our bristles to 
improve them, to increase their ability 
to resist water? Could we... (then, 
the ‘Big Idea) . . . waterproof them?” 

How to waterproof a wild boar 
bristle became a major problem at the 
Western Company ; but it didn’t stump 
them for long. With the help of 
Columbus Laboratories, a Dr. West's 
toothbrush became the first water- 
proofed bristle brush ever produced 
(patent applied for!). 

Here was not only a great advertis- 
ing story, but a fundamental improve- 
ment in a product which its makers 


WATERPROOFE 
BRISTLES 


Clean 


Bae < a CERMPREE 
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Pouwerfully dramatizing the value of waterproofed bristles in the Dr. West’s tooth 


brush, this window display has been an unusually effective attention getter. 


The 


faucet in the center, not connected with the background in any way except for 
two threads by which it is suspended, gushes a continual stream of water—added 
magic in attracting the crowd. 


logue ensued: (Actually a composite 
of a hundred confabs, and six months’ 
eager pursuit of facts.) 

“Why do we use’ Russian bristles in 
our brushes?” 

‘Because they’re better.’’ 

“And why better?” 

“Because they have more oil con- 
tent than the others.” 

Pause while Columbus Laboratories, 
Chicago, are engaged to test this state- 
ment.- Result: of many brushes ana- 
lyzed, Dr. West’s is found to have 


had always considered just about top- 
notch. 

The life of a toothbrush—its ability 
to stand up—depends upon its ability 
to resist and keep out moisture. Under 
the microscope, a bristle is porous; 
into its microscopic pores moisture 
will seep and swell the bristle, which 
then bends or breaks off where it goes 
into the handle. 

If it is a cheap, soft bristle, it soon 
wilts with moisture, and mats down 
into a soggy tangle where all kinds of 
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bacteria may lurk. 

Dr. West's waterproofing process 
reduces water absorption 60 per cent, 
and not only lengthens the life of the 
brush to that degree, but also makes 
it a much cleaner, more effective, and 
a much safer thing to put into your 
mouth. 

The shape of the new brush has not 
been changed. The Western Company 
pioneered the convex shaped brush, 
and still makes it exclusively, even 
though the public might seem more 
susceptible to the concave shape. It 
isn’t supposed to be good merchandis- 
ing to go counter to public suscepti- 
bilities, but the Western Company 
insists that the zvside surfaces of the 
teeth should be cleaned as well as, if 
not better than, the outside surfaces. 

Four new color models have: been 
introduced, now making ten in all. 
Six have transparent handles, and four 
translucent pastel shades—a gesture of 
conformity to colored bathrooms. All 
the colors ate applied to the three sizes 
of toothbrushes. 

The next important consideration 
was given to packaging. The new Dr. 
West glass container is as far apart as 
the poles from the old open basket 
with its well-fingered supply of the 
naked brushes of yesterday! (But to- 
day in many stores you see them quite 
often—even at Marshall Field’s.) 

The glass container is flattened so 
that it won’t roll, and so it will give 
perfect product visibility without dis- 
tortion. It is hermetically sealed with 
a viscose cap, and the brush contained 
therein is kept 100 per cent sterile! 
After the brush is inserted in the flat 
glass container, a drop of powerful 
but volatile germicide is put in, and 
the end of the tube then instantly 
sealed. The germicide evaporates and 
fills the tube with germicidal vapor. 
The brush remains perfectly sterile 
until the tube is broken. Clever, isn’t 
it? The Western Company gives 
credit to the Kimble Glass Company 
for the new glass container. 

“Why don’t you emphasize this in 
your advertising?’ we asked Kenneth 
Laird, the Western Company’s adver- 
tising manager. 

“Well, we couldn’t make it our ma- 
jor advertising feature without knock- 
ing our competitors,” he replied. And 
this is his actual reason, believe it of 
not! (Competicides—new word for 
this story—please note.) 

“A copy-writer,” he continues, 
“could probably smoke up quite 4 
scare-story out of the fact that we have 
the only 100 per cent sterile tooth- 
brush — pictures of vicious-looking 
germs with long noses, etc. Such a 
story would be true as to facts, but 


(Continued on page 250) 
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Purchasing 
Agent 


1 Want You 
Two Fellows to Meet 
Each Other 


WEEK or so ago, Bill Brown, sales manager of a 

company that sells to industry, called on the 

purchasing agent of a large textile mill. The 

purchasing agent said he was sorry, but that he 
would have to place his order for his fall requirements 
with another manufacturer unless the price quoted were 
met—a figure about 5 per cent lower. I won't bore you 
with details—you know how those chiseling conversations 
go. It ended with the sales manager standing pat and 
losing the order rather than taking it at a figure which 
would not have paid an adequate profit. 

While he was in the factory Sales Manager Brown 
dropped in at the office of Bert Watkins, vice-president 
in charge of sales for the textile company, who was a 
personal friend of some years’ standing. They exchanged 
greetings, and before Brown could mention the incident 
which had just taken place in the purchasing office, Wat- 
kins pointed to a letter on his desk. ‘‘See that letter?” 
he demanded. ‘We had a satisfactory deal with one of 
the chains on four of our cotton lines last year which 
were good sellers with them. Now they’re telling me 
that they want a 5 per cent rebate on this year’s contract, 
in addition to the advertising allowance we gave them 
last year. Even on the volume they use, it’s ridiculous 
—with cotton prices jumping up faster than we can keep 
track of them. How do they expect us to continue in 
business if we don’t make an adequate profit? They can’t 


*Photo at left by H. Armstrong Roberts. 
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go into textile manufacturing themselves—they know it. 
Yet their price-squeezing policies are framed on the basis 
of ‘live, but don’t-let-anybody-else-live-if-you-can-help-it.’ ”’ 
Watkins’ face was red with righteous indignation. 

Brown began to laugh. “Now I’// tell one,” he said, 
and he related the story of his visit with the textile com- 
pany’s purchasing agent not an hour before. The upshot 
was that Watkins, chagrined at the incident, brought his 
influence to bear in getting Brown’s quotation okayed 
over the purchasing agent’s head. 

Everywhere in industry this same anomaly exists. The 
sales director and his staff are sweating, swearing, striving, 
fighting to pull business out of the slough of profitless 
selling in which it has been mired for the past several 
years. Tooth and nail, they are battling with buyers to 
instill in them an appreciation of the economic unsound- 
ness of playing producers against each other on prices 
until whole industries are demoralized and profits are nil. 

On the other hand, the purchasing agents of these same 
companies are sitting in their offices on the other side of 
the same building, tearing down as fast as the sales de- 
partment can build up. They are chiseling, chipping, 
squeezing, playing both ends against the middle, glorifying 
price to the detriment of service and quality. 

Go around, Mr. Sales Executive, and talk to those in 
your organization who are responsible for purchasing, 
about this buying and selling business. 

We think you fellows should meet each other. 


“Can we do anything with a small 
appropriation?” manufacturers some- 
times ask. Here’s one answer. Starting 
modestly with newspaper advertising 
in a limited area, Van Camp gradually 
extended their market until they now 
sell 52 per cent of all the tuna fish 
packed. Their original appropriation 
has grown to seven times its original size. 


BY 
EMIL BRISACHER 


President, 
Emil Brisacher and Staff, 


San Francisco 


Newspaper advertising is 
the tool Van Camp has 
used to break into new 
markets and to maintain 


sales after distribution 
was obtained. Through it 
housewives have been 


taught to use tuna fish as 

a year-round food instead 

of purely as a summer- 
time specialty. 
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South of the equator, 2,500 miles from 
home, the Van Camp million-dollar fleet 
of tuna-cruisers wanders from reef to 
ocean rock, and from submerged bank 
to 
brought back to the canneries in the 
Arctic atmosphere created by thousands 


inter-island shoal. The catch is 


of feet of ammonia coils. 


Does It Take a Million 
Dollars to Advertise? 


Camp Sea Food Company, Termi- 
nal Island, California, has ex- 
panded a modest sectional business 
into one of national (and even inter- 
national) scope, and has, during that 
time, progressively strengthened _ its 
— in an industry which itself has 
een growing apace. In 1932 Van 
Camp sold 52 per cent of the total 
tuna fish pack. 
The following figures on the per- 
centages of the total pack sold by the 
company for six representative years 


I: less than ten years the Van 


of the past ten constitute an almost 
perfect example of the correlation of 
sales with intelligent advertising in- 
vestment: 


Proportion of 
total pack sold 


Year by Van Camp 
2 LOA, SR Ree ied ere 31 per cent 
xt uclate aves 33 per cent 
01 6 SRR a eA 39 per cent 
ee ree 41 per cent 
Ps: sence anna ee 43 per cent 
PS iss veers Siem youoiecees 52 per cent 


White Star and Chicken of the Sea 
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brands were on the market eight 
years before any advertising effort was 
placed behind them. These brands 
already had gained a foothold in a 
number of markets on the West Coast, 
where they enjoyed more or less of a 
“natural” demand through their qual- 
ity. Today Van Camp is the largest 
canner of tuna fish in the world, and 
the years of intensive, highly localized 
advertising and merchandising activi- 
ties have gone far toward transform- 
ing the product from a grocery spe- 
cialty into a grocery staple. 
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Paralleling the growth indicated by 
the above figures, the original adver- 
tising appropriation of $50,000 in 
1923 has grown to one of more than 
$350,000, the figures for the current 
year. Wan Camp's experience in build- 
ing up a business where advertising 
was made the prime factor in the sell- 
ing and merchandising plan should 
be of particular interest to concerns 
in other lines, because it represents 
controlled growth rather than mush- 
room expansion, economical rather 
than prodigal expenditure. Further, it 
typifies extension of markets through 
the territory-by-territory plan which so 
many other companies, both large and 
small, have found to be the most eco- 
nomical method of widening distribu- 
tion. 

Tuna-packing, as conducted on its 
present wholesale scale, dates from the 
historic event of the industry—the 
“Van Camp Merger.” Loss of war- 
time markets, together with the 
general collapse of credit which pre- 
cipitated the deflation period in 1921, 
caught the fish-packing industry with 
large stocks on hand which stood in 
the way of a resumption of canning. 
The 1921 season wore away with little 
being done in the tuna business. Ex- 
cessive overhead expenses of the indi- 
vidual packers continued nevertheless, 
and this combination of trying circum- 
stances suggested to disassociated fac- 
tors the idea that they consolidate 
beneath the directorship of the ablest 
leaders among them. 

Late that Fall the reorganization of 
the industry began. Subsequent to 
many informal conversations and of- 
ficial meetings (negotiations contin- 
ued throughout the entire winter), five 
principal tuna-packers merged their 
businesses and assets, thus creating a 
single mighty corporation. 

The merger united in a single execu- 
tive staff the best manufacturing 
genius and the ablest merchandising 
talent that the industry possessed. For 
the first time a complete administrative 
personnel was marshaled and proper 
balance established between all depart- 
ments of fish manufacturing. 


Business throughout the nation re- 
covered normal aspect in 1923, and 
during that year the quest for fish was 
resumed with new vigor. The require- 
ments of the trade having by this time 
outstripped the yield of local grounds, 
Mexican waters were explored for sup- 
plementing domestic catch. Van Camp 
buy-barges were moored in Turtle Bay, 
Baja California and hundreds of small 
craft ventured southward, there to 
dodge in and out of sheltering coves 
while snatching yellow-fin from the 
seaward banks off the Mexican shore. 
Thousands of tons of tuna were con- 


veyed to Fish Harbor by a constant 
succession of tenders that shuttled to 
and from the scene of capture. Once 
again the industry took on the sem- 
blance of great animation. 

The company’s first advertising cam- 
paign was launched in 1923 and con- 
sisted of a small campaign in the San 
Francisco Bay District. Instead of the 
campaign being spread over the entire 
year in the usual manner, all of the 
advertising was run in dominant news- 
paper space within a twelve-week peri- 
od. The frequent appearance of large 
advertisements not only stepped up 
sales, but created an impetus that suf- 
ficed to carry the brand name over 
until the following year. 

When the company totaled up sales 
results at the end of the first year it 
found that the previous sales volume 
had been doubled. The second year’s 
advertising campaign was still con- 
fined to the same territory but the ap- 
propriation was increased to include 
the use of twenty-four sheet boards 
and to extend the advertising over a 
longer period of time. 

During the third, fourth and suc- 
ceeding years other territories have 
been added as distribution warranted. 
Following development of the Pacific 
Coast area, advertising and merchan- 


dising activities were extended to the 


territory west of the Rockies. Next, 
operations moved to the Middle West ; 
then came the Atlantic States and the 
Central Western States. 

The company had relied on news- 
papers for its primary medium, and 
it has been the practice to invest the 
entire appropriation for the first year 
in any new territory in newspaper 
space. Then, in succeeding years, 
newspaper advertising is supplemented 
with outdoor posting. Van Camp has 
always been a generous user of space, 
usually employing complete newspaper 
coverage in the market worked, with 
lineage that runs between 7,500 and 
15,000 lines annually. At the outset 
it has been the policy to concentrate 
this advertising in the natural hot 
weather months, when tuna is ordi- 
narily consumed in large quantities, 
but after the brand becomes firmly en- 
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trenched, and the advertising is ex- 
tended over an eight months’ period, 
then copy featuring the company’s 
brands as hot dishes is run. 

Today hundreds of metropolitan 
newspapers in all parts of the United 
States carry the advertising of White 
Star Tuna and Chicken of the Sea 
Brand Tuna. But no territory is ever 
added at the expense of a previously 
conquered section. 

The advertising pace is still main- 
tained at a maximum each year in 
every territory. As a consequence, 
sales gains are made in all markets. 
The rate of growth has not slowed up 
even during the present-day depression 
period. The average advertiser is in- 
clined to reduce his advertising in the 
markets in which his product is domi- 
nant. And many an advertiser awak- 
ens to find that competitors have taken 
advantage of his let-down. It is, un- 
questionably, more important to main- 
tain sales pace in established markets 
than to spread out into new terri- 
tories, and this has been the policy of 
the Van Camp Sea Food Company, 
Inc. 

This company has quite an unusual 
viewpoint. When an advertising rec- 
ommendation is submitted the manage- 
ment always asks, “Is it sufficient to 
put us over?” This advertiser be- 
lieves that more money is wasted by 
under-spending than by over-spending. 
Their campaigns are intended to make 
their brands the outstanding best sell- 
ers in every market which they enter, 
and not just another brand. 

How well they have done this is 
disclosed by a recent survey of eleven 
states, in which their product was 
found to enjoy a 98 per cent distribu- 
tion in all food outlets and to be the 
best sellers in every store which car- 
ried their merchandise. 

The Van Camp Company has te- 
sisted the almost universal desire of 
the American business man to leap 
into national advertising before distri- 
bution is completed. There are still a 
number of states in which no adver- 
tising is done. Eventually they will 
be entered, but not until the company 
can do it in its dominant fashion, sec- 
tion by section. 

One executive of the company 
summed up the wisdom of their mer- 
chandising tactics by describing their 
advertising as akin to a small stone. 

“Throw it into the ocean,” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘and there will be a momen- 
tary splash and it will be gone. But 
throw it into a tiny pond and the cir- 
cles from the impact will widen and 
widen until they reach every shore. 
While our advertising appropriation 
today totals hundreds of thousands of 
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dealers on their company 


Manufacturers too frequently take their own prestige for 
granted and make no planned effort to sell prospective 


as an institution. Here’s the 


way Mr. Chrysler is selling the Chrysler organization. 
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Dealers for Chrysler 


TOTAL of 152,881 mailing 

pieces, sent by Chrysler Sales 

Corporation, Detroit, between 

July, 1931, and July, 1932, 
induced 1,086 inquiries, and signed 
1,037 new dealers. 

In the first two months the cam- 
paign lifted Chrysler from fifth to 
third place in the industry in number 
of dealers. 

And the number of inquiries now 
is almost three times as great as when 
the campaign started. 

The total cost of these pieces, in- 
cluding third-class mailing, was $16,- 
832.12. The cost per inquiry was 
$15.49; the cost per each dealer 
signed, less than $16.25. 

One of the recent booklets, “Your 
Business and Ours,” which employs 


the Socratean question-and-answer 
method, has proved so popular that it 
has already gone into a second print- 
ing. 
‘The launching of the campaign co- 
incided with the introduction of the 
“Floating Power’ Plymouth on July 
6, 1931. This car—providing the es- 
tablished Chrysler dealers with an ef- 
fective entree into the lower-priced 
market—has been largely responsible 
for the fact that while motor car sales 
generally have declined almost 50 per 
cent this year, Chrysler Sales Corpora- 
tion’s unit volume continues at about 
the level of the latter part of last year. 

Seven mailing pieces went out dur- 
ing the year, with the following de- 
grees of productiveness: 

Number 1—July 6, 1931—155 new 
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dealers; Number 2, August 12, 187; 
3, September 28, 124; 4, January 1, 
90; 5, April 2, 158; 6, May 11, 56; 
7, July 2, 144. Total 914. The 
balance have come in since. 

The basis of the dealer-prospect 
direct-mail program is a summarized 
visual presentation—14 by 914 inches 
—of the reasons why “You'll Be Hap- 
pier with Chrysler.’” The company 
calls it a Franchise Presentation Man- 
ual. The franchise is contained in a 
large envelope attached to the second 
cover. 

The principal reason is that ‘you'll 
make more money with Chrysler’ — 
because of its facilities and organiza- 
tion, its market, merchandise and plan 
of merchandising. 

Each of these points is de- 
veloped visually. The 70-acre Chrys- 
ler-Plymouth plants, turning out at 
capacity 1,875 cars a day, are presented 
as physical evidence of the company's 
“great financial strength.” On the 
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same page are photographs of six of 
Chrysler Corporation’s “capable, ex- 
erienced executives’ — headed by 
Walter P. Chrysler, president and 
chairman of the board of the parent 
company, and including J. E. Fields, 
president, and J. W. Frazier, general 
sales manager of the sales corporation. 
Then the products’ ‘‘standardized 
quality” is shown being tested upside 
down to demonstrate the strength of 
the body, and, in hills and deserts. 
Chrysler then explains its facilities 
for offering dealers and owners stand- 
ardized, prompt and thorough service, 
with uniform service charges intended 
to assure dealers of a “fair percentage 
of profit” from this phase of his busi- 
ness. The organization spends $50,- 
000 a year for the operation of a 
service school for dealers and their 
service staffs, has ten books available 
on various aspects of the subject. 
“Engineering —_ leadership” — with 
features added every year since 1924, 
and with special emphasis on those of 
1932—occupy four pages. There are 
pictures of the chemical laboratory, of 
a “road shock”’ testing device, of mo- 
tor-functioning in zero temperatures. 
With the help of Plymouth, the 
Chrysler dealer can get “9914 per cent 
complete market coverage.” It is 


pointed out that 66 out of every 100 
new car buyers purchase in the 
Plymouth price class, 20 in the Chrys- 
ler six class, 11 in the Chrysler eight, 
and 2.5, the Chrysler Imperial eight: 
five chassis lines, 29 body models for 
this group of dealers alone (Dodge 
and De Soto dealers not included). 

After showing a dozen advantages 
that Chrysler offers, the manual de- 
velops five points in the Plan of Mer- 
chandising. 

The first of these is the distributor- 
dealer system of distribution, with the 
nearby distributor carrying complete 
stocks of all models, and thus enabling 
the dealer to operate efficiently ‘‘with 
minimum overhead in new car invest- 
ment.” The distributor also assists the 
dealer in disposing of obsolete used 
cars, in the management of his busi- 
ness, and in promoting the Chrysler 
and Plymouth names throughout the 
territory. 

In the Dealer Operations Division 
Chrysler makes auditing and analytical 
service available (if the dealer wants 
it) at no charge. Standardized sys- 
tems of accounting and confidential 
analyses of operating statements also 
are made, and in time-selling activities 
the dealers may use highly developed 
and specially arranged finance plans of 


The dealer prospect gets a close-up view of what 
Chrysler can do for him. 
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the Commercial Credit Company. 

The rest of the manual describes 
the company’s efforts to support the 
dealer, through extensive and intensive 
advertising in newspapers, magazines, 
farm papers and outdoor displays; 
with novelties and store display ma- 
terial, and a $100,000, eight-volume, 
correspondence course on “Specialized 
Automobile Salesmanship.” 

Testimonials from ‘“‘satisfied deal- 
ers” finish the book. 

The current booklet, mailed July 
7, from which three times as many 
inquiries are being received as when 
the campaign started, shows on the 
cover the picture of a normal, rather 
earnest-looking chap, surrounded by 
the head and foot lines, “My Name 
Doesn’t Matter,” “But My Experience 
Does.” 

He has been an automobile dealer 
since 1923; did well enough at it in 
those days, when “everybody seemed 
to want a new car.” 

‘And then one day there came news 
of a new car—the Chrysler.” The 
man liked the style of the new car; 
decided to investigate; but put it off 
—until one day a Chrysler dealer 
moved in and hung up his sign across 
the street. 

He lost business to the Chrysler 
man. People weren’t “taking” to his 
cumbersome old car as they were, and 
there was a lot of trouble with his 
“own” factory people who were al- 
ways “‘supervising” and butting in and 
trying to sell him things he didn’t 
want, and sometimes delivering things 
he hadn’t ordered. 

Things went from bad to worse for 
the poor fellow (it’s a wonder he 
kept out of the poorhouse). Seven 
years of adversity, with the Chrysler 
people rolling up sales and prosperity 
all around him. 

Then came one morning in 1932 
the Chrysler Retailer, announcing the 
Floating Power Plymouth. He read 
about the car and the methods for 
merchandising it—and made up his 
mind. “With the help of the Chrys- 
ler distributor and his wholesale rep- 
resentative, I selected an open town 
close by and hung up the Chrysler and 
Plymouth sign. For the first time,” 
he discovered that “every prospect was 
my prospect.” 

He concludes his memoirs with “No 
wonder I am successful with this kind 
of cooperation’’—and summarizes the 
facilities and material mentioned 
above. 

An unusually potent little current 
piece in the program is “Your Busi- 
ness and Ours: A Straight-Forward 
Business Discussion,” which answers 
clearly some 34 questions in the minds 

(Continued on page 249) 
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ASING prices on costs alone 

has been shown to be unscien- 

tific. Following equally blind 

competitors on prices, regard- 
less of cost, has resulted in so many 
losses that proof would seem hardly 
necessary, but examples, nevertheless, 
have been given to make the point. 
Percentage mark-up, without regard to 
rate of sale, is similarly devoid of com- 
plete scientific justification. Pricing 
based on factory costs without regard 
to distribution costs—and pricing for 
only the first distribution step without 
considering final retail prices, and the 
costs of bringing the merchandise to 
the final consumer—have all been 
shown to lead to fallacious and uncer- 
tain results. 

What, then, is left? In general the 
answer is to be found by the ‘trial 
and error’ method. The differential 
calculus which might be used to bring 
in all the factors would be too com- 
plicated for ordinary use. But the 
equally scientific method of laboratory 
experiment is being used successfully 
today in pricing. The answer, when 
profit is considered the goal, is often 
—nay, usually—different from what it 
is when volume is taken as the meas- 
ure of success. 

The fact is that volume tends to 
vary, as price is changed, in accord- 
ance with a bell-shaped curve. Given 
a certain article, the price which causes 
the greatest volume of sales may be 


*Part I appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT 
for September 1. 


called the median price. As 
price is increased from that 
point it attracts fewer and 
fewer people. 

Contrary to the general im- 
pression, the same is usually 
true as price is decreased— 
fewer and fewer people buy 
the product. It becomes less 
and less attractive to its nor- 
mal buyers. They become sus- 
picious of its quality, even if 
the quality is not changed. A 
decided cut in price will actu- 
ally drive people away. 

As an illustration of this, a 
modest but tasteful dress 
from upstairs in a Philadel- 
phia department store was cut 
in price 50 per cent and put 
in the basement at $8.88. It 
did not sell at that price be- 
cause that did not put it in 
the right price class for the 
type of buyer who would like 
that style. Finally it was fur- 
ther reduced to $6.94, but 
meanwhile its mates were sell- 
ing freely upstairs at $16.50. 

There is a best price for 
every given article. Either 


Part II of an article in two parts* 


BY 
GORTON JAMES 


Marketing Consultant and Former 
Chief, Domestic Commerce Divi- 
sion, United States De patrt- 
ment of Commerce. 


cutting or increasing from that median 
results in decreases in the volume of 
units sold. Changing the quality at the 
same time, of course, may cause varia- 
tions from this simple rule. New 
nodes may be reached so that the bell- 
shaped curve will become complicated 
and have several peaks at different 
prices, as the quality and price together 
tune into a new popular price range 
above or below the original high point. 
It might be possible thus to increase 
volume by changing price either way— 
up or down—to other nodal points 
where it strikes another optimum price 
market. 


There is still the other complication 
of external selling costs, already men- 
tioned, which the manufacturer must 
learn to include in his calculations 
when setting a price on his product. 
Although it is perhaps natural, and 
quite usual, for the manufacturer to 
regard price merely as his selling price 
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to the next element in the distribution 
chain, this viewpoint has been pointed 
out to be wrong. 

The manufacturer should realize 
that the discounts to distributors are 
merely their pay for selling his goods. 
The distributors are, in effect, his sales. 
men and he can and should check 
their sales against their pay in the 
same way he checks the sales of his 
own salesmen against their salaries 
and expenses. 

Scientific pricing means finding the 
best price (in terms of the previous 
definition) at which the product can 
be sold to the fival consumer. 

The manufacturer’s selling price is 
merely a part of the ultimate price. 
The wholesaler’s differential is another 
part of the ultimate price. So also is 
the retailer's mark-up. Until the manu- 
facturer takes into consideration these 
external portions of the ultimate price 
to the same extent that he gives to 
the internal portions—raw material 
costs, labor costs, overhead, selling— 
he cannot approach maximum accuracy 
in scientific pricing. The profit se- 
cured by the manufacturer in the end 
depends entirely upon the volume 
bought, not by the distributor, but by 
the ultimate consumer. The problem 
is to set a price at retail which will 
secure the greatest volume in terms 
of total profit and time, whether he 
gets that profit himself or whether his 
distributors get some of it. The 
manufacturer must therefore give con- 
sideration to the “external” price and 
profit factors as well as the “‘inter- 
nal” price and profit factors if he is 
to balance price and volume so as to 
eusure a profit. 

When “external” price factors are 
recognized, the possibilities of finding 
the truly scientific price which will 
yield the greatest profit are well in 
hand. 

A great many industries allow dis- 
tributors a standard discount from list 
prices ranging from 25 to 60 per cent 
or more. 

Why 25 per cent or 33 per cent or 
40 per cent? Why not instead 22 per 
cent or 28 per cent; 30 per cent or 35 
per cent; 38 per cent or 45 per cent? 

What has served to establish these 
standard discounts ? 

As study has proved, standard dis- 
counts as a rile are based upon what 
competition allows, and this in turn 
upon what are supposed to be the aver- 
age costs of doing business in each 
line. 

Thus, the cost of doing business 
plus a reasonable profit in the retail 
outlets of a certain trade is held to 
be 25 per cent; therefore, the practice 
of that industry to grant a discount of 
25 per cent from list on all goods in 
that group. 
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The objection I would raise to this 
practice is, first, that the average cost 
of doing business over a group of 
stores, however many, is no indication 
of the cost in the most efficient stores 
which sell the largest volume. 

And, second, but perhaps more im- 
portant, the fact that 25 per cent or 
18 per cent or 15 per cent is a single 
store’s average cost of doing business 
by no means indicates that this is the 
cost for every different line of mer- 
chandise in that store. 

If such were the case it can be and 
is even today thought that sugar, carry- 
ing only a small mark-up, is a most 
unprofitable item for retail grocery 
stores. In point of fact, based upon 
actual cost studies, sugar has been 
shown to be a profitable item for re- 
tailers to carry. The reason is simply 
that the volume moved, multiplied by 
the net profit and divided by the time, 
shows that—in relation to cost of stor- 
ing, handling and selling—the net 
profit per day from sugar is greater 
than from a large percentage of other 
commodities, thought to be, but actu- 
ally not, more profitable. 

This same fact is true of other prod- 
ucts. Average figures for the cost of 
doing the total business in a store 
mean next to nothing when an indi- 
vidual manufacturer’s products are 
considered. 

In many instances the regular al- 
lowance of a 25 or 33 or 40 per cent 
discount to the retailer from list price 
results in creating an unnecessarily 
high price to the consumer, thereby 
either reducing volume and the profit 
of both manufacturer and distributor, 
of, more often, inviting the disturbing 
practice of price cutting by retailers. 


To set prices on the theory that an 
average cost of doing all business in 
a store, say 22.5 per cent, represents 
the true cost of handling any one 
manufacturer's line is the same as 
setting prices on the average cost of 
production of all lines—and saying 
that the average material cost of all 
lines, say of hardware, averages 40 per 
cent of the manufacturer's price and, 
therefore, is 40 per cent for every dif- 
ferent manufacturer. 

Described in these terms, the ab- 
surdity of pricing an item to sell at 
retail to allow the distributor an ‘‘aver- 
age” cost of doing business becomes 
manifest. The prevalence of price 
cutting on certain types of products is 
a definite indication of faulty pricing 
by the manufacturers. 

It is quite certain that a great many 
products in staple consumption are not 
selling in the volume they should, nor 
in their most profitable volume, be- 
cause scientific methods of pricing 
have never been applied to the “‘ex- 
ternal” portions of the ultimate retail 


price. Nor will this be done until 
the manufacturer sets himself to the 
problem. 

It is clear that, say, a 40 per cent 
profit arbitrarily added on an item re- 
tailing at $10, the same percentage on 
a different style selling at $5 and the 
same on a style selling at $2.50, can- 
not be sound pricing. 


It has been shown that it costs no 
more to sell a $10 handsaw than a $5 
handsaw—the actual effort of making 
the sale may be less on the more ex- 
pensive item. The high price pur- 
chaser is known to be less likely to be 
a fussy purchaser. In one instance the 
retailer receives a gross profit of $4 
and in the other $2 on the 40 per 
cent mark-up basis. Yet, when all 
elements of cost are charged against 
the two items, it will be found that 
the cost of distribution of the $10 
item is no greater than that of the $5, 
save with regard to the cost of financ- 
ing due to the price differential. 


(Continued on page 251) 
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(Above) Will Volume Offset Price-Cuts? 
This chart shows the unit sales increase 
necessary to offset a price-cut of 15 per 
cent when the original gross profit is 
respectively 20, 25, 30, 35 and 40 per 
cent. How many retailers who cut the 
price of branded merchandise realize the 
large increases in unit volume needed to 
return them the same gross profit made 
at regular prices? (Charts and explana- 
tions courtesy The Eddy-Rucker Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts.) 


(Left) Do “Loss Leaders” Pay? Retailers 
usually contend that cut prices on 
branded merchandise are offset, not so 
much by increased sales of the “loss 
leaders” but by sales of other merchan- 
dise. Few retailers, however, know how 
much they must increase sales of regu- 
larly priced merchandise to offset price- 
cuts on “loss leaders.” The chart at the 
left shows the value of regularly priced 
merchandise sales that must be made to 
offset each dollar’s sale of “loss leaders” 
sold at 22 per cent under regular price. 


OUBTLESS the majority of 

SALES MANAGEMENT readers 

are familiar with the efforts 

this magazine has been mak- 
ing in the direction of winning con- 
sideration from the railroads for the 
re-establishment of a mileage book for 
salesmen based on a 2-cents-a-mile 
rate. Our editorial summarizing this 
proposal was printed in the issue 
dated July 15. Since that time we 
have received scores of letters from 
sales executives whose statements show 
conclusively that the present high 
rates are definitely keeping men out of 
the field, or preventing the working 
of territories with the degree of fre- 
quency which good business would 
demand. It is the contention of this 
magazine that non-transferable, inter- 
changeable mileage books for quantity 
customers would: 


1. Put more salesmen back into 
the field. 

2. Enable the salesmen now in 
the field to work their terri- 
tories more intensively. 

3. Speed the improvement of 
general business. 

4. Build much-needed freight 
volume for the railroads. 

It is this latter point which we have 
stressed in our presentation of the 
plan, in an effort to make clear its 
direct advantages to the railroads. 

Many letters from both company 
executives and railroad officials were 
printed in the issues of August 1 and 
15, and September 1. Several of the 
passenger associations (see letters, 
page 198, September 1 SM), and a 
number of the individual roads are 
now considering the adoption of some 
such plan as SALES MANAGEMENT has 
suggested. Our readers will be in- 
formed of any significant develop- 
ments which may take place. Mean- 
while, more letters from company ex- 
ecutives are printed below. If you 
have not already written us, your letter 
will be welcome. 


By H. L. Johnston 


General Sales Manager 


Citizens’ Wholesale Supply Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


I just want to add my sentiments 
to the fight you are making for re- 
duced railroad rates for traveling sales- 


More Letters Cite Urgency 
for Salesmen’s Mileage Books 


men. I heartily support your efforts, 
as I, myself, have been driven to the 
use of an automobile through exces- 
sive railroad charges. 

Railroad fare is a heavy item with 
our traveling men, and we have been 
forced for the past several years to 
adopt automobiles for the use of our 
men. If it were possible to buy 2-cent 
mileage coupon books, every one of 
those automobiles, I am sure, would 
be junked, and our men—myself in- 
cluded—would return to the use of 
the train service. 


By W. A. McDermid 


Van Schmus, McDermid and 
Crawford 
New York City 

I have a client who says that for a 
period of years he has been unable to 
cover a considerable portion of his 
territory profitably, or add the sales- 
men he really needs, because of the 
high cost of travel. The nature of his 
product and the circumstances sur- 
rounding its sale make this a valid 
reason. About 70 per cent of his ter- 
ritory, representing about 40 per cent 
of his logical prospects, is not being 
covered today. 


By Donald O. Wilson 


Treasurer and Sales Manager 
Tioga-Empire Feed Mills, Inc., 
Waverly, New York 


Your interesting articles on special 
rate railroad mileage books for sales- 
men surely should bring the railroads 
to recognize a source of income that 
they have been sadly neglecting. 

There is one phase of the picture 
we believe has not been touched upon 
and that is the economy possible in 
sales executives, district managers, etc., 
using rail facilities to a greater extent 
if at lower cost. 

At present the three main line rail- 
roads here offer special week-end rates 
at, we believe, one and one-tenth the 
normal full fare to and from many dis- 
tant points. A business man traveling 
during the weekdays on business can- 
not take advantage of these low rates 
and we believe many travel by auto- 
mobile who would travel by train if 
given the same low rate privilege as 
those traveling entirely for pleasure. 
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Crowded trains week-ends and empty 
trains midweek do not tend for well- 
regulated income, and a recognition 
of the need for lowering the business 
man’s transportation costs on strictly 
business trips should stimulate train 
travel. 

Perhaps these special rate-mileage 
books would cover this same field— 
another reason why they would be 
used quite extensively. 

Our men travel rural sections to 
such a great extent that the automo- 
bile is absolutely necessary. However, 
long jumps would be covered much 
more frequently by train if these mile- 
age books were put in force by the 
railroads. The added income to rail- 
roads by members of this organization 
would amount to better than twenty 
times the present amount even at the 
reduced per unit cost of transporta- 
tion compared to present cost. 

Some areas at quite some distance, 
which have been closed because 
the cost of getting the orders has 
remained relatively too high, would 
be opened up and personal con- 
tacts made, with revenue to the rail- 
road from a passenger point of view. 
The possible freight revenue is direct- 
ly proportional to the sales efficiency 
of the man power after the business. 

It surely seems that railroad execu- 
tives should see the need for lowest 
possible rates for traveling in order to 
get greater freight revenue. Truckers 
and trucking concerns are increasing 
in number and combination salesmen 
and truck drivers are eating into rail- 
road tonnage in our industry to a far 
greater extent than at any time in the 
past, and to a greater degree than 
railroad executives admit. 

You have started a very worth-while 
discussion. Let's hope it benefits the 
railroads through making sales costs 
lower. 


By T. McDonald 


Sales Manager 
Ritter Dental Manufacturing Co. 
Rochester, New York 
We have read with interest the 
comments appearing in your August 
15 edition of SALES MANAGEMENT, 
having to do with your editorial re- 
garding the use of mileage books by 
salesmen and the overture that is being 
made to the railroads in anticipation 
(Continued on page 248) 
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TWO WAYS TO REDUCE COSTS 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company effects many operating economies by 


(1) Long Distance and (2) Private Line Teletypewriter Service 


a 


Key points are CHICAGO. ILL 


connected by 
Private Line Tele- 
ty pewriter Service 
(shown by un- 
broken lines) and 
Private Line Tele- 
phone Service 
(broken lines). 


SALES COSTS DOWN. Sales volume up. That’s the story 
of certain companies in spite of general conditions. 
Bell System services are playing an important part in 
cutting expenses and building new business. 

The Hazel-Atlas Glass Company is one of today’s 
successful concerns. The Vice President says: “Sales 


costs have been noticeably reduced by reason of Tele- 
typewriter Service. And a liberal use of Bell System 
services generally has been of material aid in holding 
up our volume of business.” 

The company’s officials in Wheeling, W. Va., and 
in the district sales offices and plants from coast to 
coast keep in close touch with each other by Long 
Distance. The salesmen in the field also maintain fre- 
quent contact with customers by this same method 
— making appointments, quoting prices, discussing 
designs, arranging deliveries, 


JUST CALL YOUR BELL 


The Vice Presi- 
dent in Charge of 
Sales says: “These 
services speed up 
production by get- 
ting communica- 
. ie | tions to their des- 
s 4G tination 24 hours 
! faster.” 


~ NEW YORK.NY 


‘ 

s 

s 
3 WASHINGTON.PA 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


CLARKSBURG.W.VA 


Private Line Telety pewriter Service—typing by wire— 
connects the headquarters and plants in Wheeling with 
sales offices in New York and Chicago. Messages, re- 
ports, and inquiries, typed in one office, are simul- 
taneously received in identical form at the others. 

Thus, the company saves many hours in all depart- 
ments each day through use of the services. Operating 
and distribution costs are cut. The productive power 
of the entire organization is increased. 

Bell System services are helping many companies 
to eliminate profit-eating operations. Best results are 
obtained from the planned use of telephone facilities. 
The Telephone Plan of Market Coverage can be adapted 
to the particular requirements of any company. Have 
a telephone representative prepare a money-saving 


adaptation of this plan for your company. You incur 
no obligation, 


TELEPHONE BUSINESS OFFICE 


a 
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Garden in Indianapolis .. . 


This lovely garden won First Prize in the amateur division of the City Beautification 
contest sponsored in Indianapolis each year by The News, in cooperation with the 
fire prevention division of the city fire department. 


Besides stimulating city-wide beautification of residential, commercial and industrial 
premises, the contest serves a further practical purpose by encouraging the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary fire hazards from private property. 


The City Beautification contest is but one of a number of civic betterment projects 
annually fostered by this newspaper. Sponsorship of such activities has helped build 
for The News a community good will and reader confidence that are tangibly 
reflected in its ability to produce uncommonly low cost results for its advertisers. 


Member 


Major Market Newspapers, Inc. 
THE 


INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


New York: DAN A. CARROLL, 110 East 42nd Street Chicago: J. E. LUTZ, Lake Michigan Building 
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A ody for Goodyear Dealers 
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AKRON, OHIO, AUGUST, 1932 9 
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MISLEADING COMPETITIVE 
PROPAGANDA DISCLOSED 


i fn this iseve of The News, we depart 

from « traditional Goodyear policy. f with our 
Our dealers have, for several months, 
pestered by « sizable volume of anti- 


Cooperate With Tire Indust 


Li 
oct UES Ae : rs to Raise Tire Prices 
Fg irestone Act me iin the We nde ore, blaved fused. Fi irestone will n 


We have no purpose to enter into 


We are merely moved to elear up an 
" of tel, 4i, 


Goodyear dealers are entitled to the 
EDITOR'S NOTE. 
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Firestone Keeps on Firing 
at Bigger Tire Companies 


HETHER the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company 
is not selling the mail or- 
der houses because it cannot 
get the orders or because it has the 
interests of its independent dealers 
primarily at heart, the company is 
making so much progress in its ag- 
gressive price-meeting and price-adver- 
tising policies that it is incurring more 
active animosity from the other mem- 
bers of the tire “Big Four’—Good- 
year, United States and Goodrich. 


In the July issue of the Ferestone 
Dealer appeared the headline: “Mail 
order houses refuse to cooperate with 
tire industry and their suppliers to 
raise prices” (at the time when the 
excise taxes went into effect and higher 
prices were thought necessary to the 
salvation of the industry). 

So Firestone kept its prices down to 
the mail order levels. J. W. Thomas, 
president, emphasized, however, that 
his company is “willing to raise prices 
on its complete line whenever that 
can be done on a sound and construc- 
tive basis. (A truce in the price-phase 
of the war has just been reached by 
the decision of tire makers and mail 
order concerns to raise prices 11 to 15 
per cent—passing the new taxes on to 
the public.) 

And Harvey S. Firestone, chairman, 
said earnestly: ‘No tire manufacturer 
can be true to its dealers and at the 
same time make special brand tires 
for mail order houses and others to 


distribute in unfair competition to 
those dealers. You cannot serve two 
masters. . . . Firestone never has and 
never will make special brand tires.” 

Now, Goodyear has been making a 
special brand for Sears, Roebuck for 
the last six years. United States Rub- 
ber supplies Montgomery Ward’s Riv- 
erside and other brands, and U. S. and 
Goodrich make the Atlas tires, which 
are being sold by filling stations of 
several Standard Oil companies. 

The other members of the ‘Big Four” 
did not relish these remarks. They 
thought Messrs. Firestone and Thomas 
were just adding insult to injury. 
Goodyear, largest of all and self-ap- 
pointed spokesman of the industry, 
proceeded to take them to task—and 
at the same time to explain its posi- 


tion to the Goodyear dealer organiza- 
tion. 

In an “‘extra edition’’ of the Good- 
year News, this company derides Fire- 


stone’s holier-than-thou attitude. ‘Yes, 
we make tires for a mail order house,”’ 
says the News. “This isn’t news to 
any Goodyear dealer because we have 
never sought to hide the fact. . . . Not 
one of the big four manufacturers can 
truthfully say that he would not take 
a special brand contract if he could 
get it. . . . Firestone’s position is defi- 
nitely inconsistent, to say the least,”’ in 
view of the facts that 
“Up to two years ago Firestone 
was the source of supply for 

Sears, Roebuck rubber footwear; 

“In the summer of 1930 Fore- 
stone made a determined effort to 
land the tire contract of one large 
mail order house.”’ 

(Firestone followers explain Good- 
year’s second “fact,”’ however, by say- 
ing that the company would take mail 
order business only on condition that 
the Firestone brand-name and first 
quality standards be retained.) 

And then Goodyear—disclaiming 
any desire to “enter into controversy 
with our competitors’’—points out 
among other things that ‘‘Goodyear 
dealers on Goodyear brands sell near- 
ly 50 per cent more tires than the 
dealers handling any other brand of 
tires’; that Firestone was the pioneer 
among the big tire companies in es- 
tablishing factory-controlled outlets, 
and has invested $25,000,000 in some 
400 of these stores. 

Firestone’s “disparaging” copy has 
been denounced in various quarters, 
but its aggressive merchandising pol- 
icies in recent years have been easily 
the most productive among the “Big 
Four.’ With Goodrich and U. S. still 
operating at a loss in the first half of 
this year, and Goodyear making only 
$50,000 profit, Firestone’s earnings 
for the first half of its fiscal year, 


(Continued on page 251) 


The Fight of the Tire Four, in Figures 


(000 omitted in all figures) 


Net Income Net Sales 


Advertising Ex- 
penditures in 
Newspapers, Mag- 


Total Assets azines and Radio. 


1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 1931 1930 
Goodyear: 

$5,454 $9,912 $159,200 $204,063 $207,363 $227,746 $2,130 $3,166 
U. S. Rubber: 

—11,758 —18,064 114,352 157,075 184,491 211,791 452 728 
Goodrich: 

—8,816 —8,374 115,165 155,256 139,111 159,022 1,143 2,392 
Firestone: 

6,029 1,541 113,792 120,016 139,886 147,319 1,532 1,749 


Minus sign indicates a deficit. 
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Advertising Agencies Are Finding 
a Bit More Life among Clients 


Though there is wide difference in 
reports from advertising agency ex- 
ecutives in various parts of the coun- 
try as to whether their clients are 
sufficiently sold on the probabilities 
of general business improvement this 
fall to make increased advertising ef- 
forts worth while, the majority of 
them see definite signs of life. 


Accounts long dormant are becom- 
ing active again; some new accounts 
are being added; increased expendi- 
tures are being made in several in- 
stances. 


On the other hand, as the head of 
one of the largest agencies in the 
Middle West expresses it, “there is too 
much of an international trouble yet 
to be discussed or settled before the 
improvement in any One country can 
be considered as wholly sound and in- 
dicative of constant improvement, 
even though small. I am not pessi- 
mistic, but the world is now one 
family, while it used to be a hundred 
or more. 


More specifically, this executive 
continues: 


I think the advertising business, 
like everything else, is due for 
careful analyzing. By that I mean 
that the application of advertising 
to any business must be consid- 
ered in the light of raw material. 
It either belongs or it doesn’t be- 
long. It is not a question of 
high price nor low price—the 
question is whether or not it is 
the thing to use. If it is, price 
is not the whole consideration— 
but what you get for the price. 
Advertising is not now on the de- 
fensive. It is a matter that is 
fully justified by history. Every 
business and every method today 
in this country is being criticized. 
That is one way of establishing an 
alibi. But some of the criticisms 
are constructive; the balance of 
them are not worth discussing. 


Winthrop Hoyt, president of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, New 
York, cannot yet see a ‘‘real, definite 
upturn in business. By and large, the 
important retail outlets have put off 
fall buying until a later date than ever 
before.” The result is that, although 
present business is increasing over e 
year ago, “we cannot say that busi- 
ness is definitely on the upturn. . 

We have had one important account 
come back to life, giving us the first 
business since last December.  An- 
other, completely inactive for the last 


19 months, may start again on Janu- 
ary 1.” 

“None of our clients has increased 
his schedules,” reports W. R. McLain 
of the McLain Organization, Phila- 
delphia, “but one—a manufacturer of 
women’s underwear—dormant for a 
year or two, is starting a new cam- 
paign this month. We have 
also secured a new account, to start in 
October.” 

Mr. McLain finds some definite evi- 
dences of business improvement. 
“We started a campaign for one of 
our regular clients in May, and by 
the end of July he had more unfilled 
orders than at any time in the last 
eighteen months. Another—a manu- 
facturer of high-pressure steam 
boilers—got three orders in one week 
last month. This is unusual. A client 
who manufactures transmission ma- 
chinery reports larger business for 
July and August.” 

Several of the accounts of Reimers, 
Whitehill & Sherman, New York, re- 
cently “have shown renewed activity 
and increased their appropriations,” 
says Carl Reimers, “and several of the 
dead have come to life.” 

A distributing organization, idle 
promotionally since April, he adds, is 
resuming on a wider scale than be- 
fore. A textile concern, running day 
and night in an effort to fill orders, 
has sold all production up to the first 
of the year. In spite of this, how- 
ever, there are indications that the 
client, ever a consistent advertiser, 
may increase its promotional efforts. 
“Several of our food manufac- 
turing clients are showing considerable 
activity.” 

T. E. Moser, of Moser, Cotins & 
Brown, Utica and New York, notes 
that “‘clients who had postponed de- 
cision for fall advertising up to and 
within the month of August and who 
appeared to be so low in morale as 
to indicate that they would suspend 
all advertising, have sufficiently recov- 
ered in sentiment to approve some sort 
of schedule. My own opinion 
is that the very tangible improvement 
in sentiment will be reflected in 
more advertising next year.” 

An automotive account of Jerome 
B. Gray & Company, Philadelphia, 
which suspended advertising in May, 
probably will resume in October, Mr. 
Gray points out. Jesse F. Matteson of 
Matteson - Fogarty - Jordan Company, 
Chicago, however, regrets that he has 
not noticed any pick-up in billings. 
Walker Casey, of Casey-Lewis Com- 


pany, Nashville, says that “quite a 
number of our customers who were 
closed down in May are now working 
24 hours a day. . . . We expect an 
advertising appropriation next year for 
an account that slept peacefully during 
1932.” 

George W. Danielson, of Danielson 
& Son, Providence, is not so interested 
in getting new accounts as in getting 
accounts that can stand the ‘‘gaff,” 
financially. 

Already this fall we have 
passed up several approaches 
where one or the other of these 
circumstances in so far as we have 
been able to discover somewhat 
cursorily is mot present. By 
“somewhat cursorily” I mean that 
when we are approached to serve 
a prospective advertiser who does 
not wish to be first investigated, 
we must be content with taking 
a negative possibility for granted. 
“It is true that there is an upturn 

in courage and aggressiveness among 
various advertisers,” replies Carroll 
Dean Murphy of the Chicago agency 
of that name. “We have found more 
inquiry by prospects, and have added 
new accounts recently.” 


How Remington Rand’s 
$4,500,000 Will Help 


Stimulate Business 


Twenty-four per cent of the 
$4,500,000 which Remington Rand, 
Inc., New York and Buffalo, has ap- 
propriated for the immediate purchase 
of supplies and materials in anticipa- 
tion of a continued increase in busi- 
ness (SM September 1) will be spent 
for paper and paper products. 

Fifteen per cent each will go, re- 
spectively, for steel and iron and for 
lumber and wood products, James H. 
Rand, Jr., president, told this mag- 
azine. 

The extent to which various indus- 
tries will profit is shown in the fol- 
lowing breakdown: 


Steel and iron products. 15% $ 675,000 


Metals—non-ferrous ... 2% 90,000 
Gotton Cloth .....5.... 2% 90,000 
Paper and paper products 24% —_ 1,080,000 
Lumber and wood prod- 

RECESS daesrcr eet KR tes A 15% 675,000 
GENE 6g. ee as 3% 135,000 
Baa des Salo wines 3% 135,000 
Coal and coke ....... % 22,500 
NOS irs Oth) the ie V% 22,500 
Machinery and equip- 

| eee eee 1% 45,000 
BaIDBEE . siscsouscsat: .. 1% 45,000 
Electrical products .... 1% 45,000 
Furniture and hardwaie 3% 135,000 


71% $3,195,000 
Miscellaneous ....... 29% 1,305,000 


100% $4,500,000 
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. 
I of the Encyclopedia Britannica in days 
‘ of strict and universal budgeting, there 
is little doubt that it is read by people— 
' (b) who can supply their families and 


their homes with at least a fair as- 
sortment of the ‘extras’ that make 
life more pleasant, and 


(c) who are sufficiently responsive to 
welcome new ideas, better products, 
increased cultural advantages. 

Whether what you make and sell calls for 

dimes or dollars, these people can 

be your customers, too, if you address 
your advertisement to ‘The City Without 


NEW YORK: Main Office, 230 West 41st Street 
— SAN FRANCISCO: Verree & Conklin, 5 Third 


Square Building. 


Street — CHICAGO: John B. Woodward, Inc., “h >, 
360 N. Michigan Avenue — DETROIT: John B. Wei hy ‘pie 
Woodward, Inc., 6-255 General Motors Building ia FB Nes A a 

— BOSTON: Carroll Judson Swan, 926 Park ws tea 


Extract frome a etter from the President of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica to the New York Herald Tribune, May 13, 1932. 


Slums.” Here is a buying community 
populated by more than 335,000 fami- 
lies who are daily readers of the New 
York Herald Tribune (almost half a mil- 
lion of them on Sundays). Their incomes 
are well above the average. So are 
their expenditures. Their unit purchases 
are larger and more frequent. They are 
any manufacturer's or any dealer’s ideal 
customers because their needs are great, 
their tastes modern, their pocketbooks 
adequate and their minds intelligent. 


Look over some copies of the Herald 
Tribune. See for yourself the range of 
appeal, the variety of products adver- 
tised. It’s the newspaper that can get 


RESULTS IN NEW YORK for you too. 
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Depression Launches a Business; 
Beating Depression Builds It 


The Allison Coffee Company of 
Los Angeles, a wholesale coffee, tea 
and packaged food concern,  in- 
augurated a retail truck route business 
two years ago, just when the depres- 
sion was doing its darnedest to 
discourage new enterprise, but just 
when the Allison and other companies 
relt the greatest need for it. 

Today the company has 23 retail 
salesmen on Southern California 
streets, serving 20,000 regular cus- 
tomers and selling, in the last year 
alone, more than $500,000 of coffee. 
Some $100,000 of the profits have 
gone into equipment and other capital 
investment to keep pace with increas- 
ing demand. 

Intelligent, energetic salesmen mak- 
ing plenty of productive calls on mid- 
dle-class homes, have done the job, 
under the direction of George J. 
Daley, general manager of retail sales. 

Eighty per cent of the men on the 
retail sales trucks are college trained, 
the rest high school graduates. Mr. 
Daley finds them more courteous and 
conscientious, not afraid of long 
hours. Nearly all of the men are 
married. Their average age is 30. 

Sales meetings for those in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan territory are 
held weekly; for the others fortnight- 
ly. Instruction on products is given 
every three weeks. 

Before a man is given a sales truck 
and allotted a territory he must do 
cold solicitation work in company 
with others. During this period his 
faults are pointed out to him each 
evening. If he shows the right cali- 
bre he gets a developed territory. Such 
a territory contains from 25,000 to 
60,000 people, with 600 regular cus- 
tomers already on the books. 

The salesman must make 50 calls 
a day and 35 merchandise deliveries. 
He must add three new customers a 
week. 

New customers are obtained large- 
ly through leads solicited from old. 
So far the number of leads has been 
so large that they could not all be 
followed up. 

Mr. Daley opens the office at 6:30 
in the morning. The men must re- 
port before seven, be on the street 
by 7:30, and have their first calls 
made by 7:45. Every customer is 
called on punctually every two weeks. 
Most of the regular calls are made by 
noon—the afternoon devoted to new 
prospects and odds and ends. 

The Allison men substitute the 
word convenience for credit. When 
a customer happens not to have the 


money, the salesman tells her they 
have a convenience plan which en- 
ables her to pay at the time of the 
next order two weeks from today. 
This plan is not extended, however, 
Mr. Daley explained, until a customer 
has made at least four cash purchases. 
The company employs premiums to 
hold customers and attract new. These 
are practical articles—usually kitchen 
utensils. A premium is given after 
one or two purchases, but the cus- 
tomer must buy a certain amount of 
additional merchandise before it is 
wholly hers. The premiums usually 
are worth at retail about $3. 

Families with weekly incomes of 
from $25 to $40 are Allison’s best 
prospects, Mr. Daley has found. ‘‘Poor 
homes often cause loss of money,’’ said 
he, ‘wealthy, loss of time.” 

The coffee blends continually are 
being tested to determine the taste 
which proves satisfactory to the high- 
est proportion of customers. 

On the whole, Mr. Daley approves 
of the depression: ‘‘I have a teeling 
that we shouldn’t have succeeded any 
better in good times,” he explained, 
“for we might have taken things more 
leisurely. As it is, I think we have 
planned better, worked harder and 
concentrated more.” 


Arco and Petro-Nokol 
Join to Sell a Boiler 


American Radiator Company and 
Petroleum Heat & Power Company in- 
troduced cooperatively this week an 
automatic home-heating unit—burner 
and boiler combined, using either oil 
or gas—known as the Arco-Petro. No 
change in the corporate identities of 
either company is involved. 

The new product will be sold by 
Petro and Nokol dealers and by Amer- 
ican Radiator heating contractors. It 
is being promoted in an _ intensive 
newspaper campaign—the first copy 
being in full-page space. It is shipped 
completely assembled and sealed, and 
is installed merely by being taken 
from the packing box and being con- 
nected up in the basement. 

A variety of pastel colors is avail- 
able. 


Mahan Heads S.O.S Sales 


Dwight H. Mahan, for a number of 
years general sales manager of the Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan, has 
joined the S. O. S. Company, maker of 
scouring pads, Chicago, in the position of 
sales manager. 


Roger W. Babson 


What Babson Would Do 
if He Lost His Job 


“If I lost my job,’ Roger W. Bab- 
son told the 19th annual National 
Business Conference of his organiza- 
tion and others at Babson Park, 
Massachusetts, September 11, “I first 
would analyze the unemployment sit- 
uation and see what was the cause 
of the present business depression.” 


Having done this, Mr. Babson con- 
tinued, “I would go to my old em- 
ployer and say: ‘I want to go back 
to work on some sliding scale basis 
in order to help check the present de- 
cline in purchasing power and rebuild 
it again ina normal way. This would, 
of course, gradually reduce expendi- 
tures for relief and the taxation. 


“ ‘Even if you cannot see a profit now 
in such an arrangement, remember 
that it is worth something as insurance 
to have me available if business should 
suddenly pick up. Even if not prob- 
able, it is very possible that there may 
be a shortage of labor in certain lines 
within 12 months.’ ” 


Mr. Babson would work as a volun- 
teer at 25 per cent of the standard 
wage paid his group for the first six 
months; at 50 per cent for the second 
six months; 75 per cent for the third, 
and ‘‘at the standard wage thereafter, 
subject to cancellation by either of us 
on three months’ notice.” 


Postum’s Football Show 


General Foods Corporation will pre- 
sent on the Columbia air, beginning Sep- 
tember 23, the ‘All-America Football 
Show." Christy Walsh, sports writer, will 
be in charge, and Postum will get the 
benefit. A number of leading coaches are 
to appear during the series, which will run 
through the football season. 
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Dear Subscribers: 


The SaLEs MANAGEMENT Staff, energized by an abnormally cool 
+ summer, a vastly improved outlook for general business, and a 
perceptible clamor on the part of readers for more vigorous sales- 
' building ideas, has been making hay a-plenty during these recent 
/ weeks. Here are some of the things you’re to be served during the 
- Fall and Winter months, in further return for the four dollars you 
planked down with the circulation manager: 


1932 


Profits A. new series of articles by Lincoln Lothrop, Secretary and Director of 

Merchandising, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Company, entitled, ““Treasure- 
Hunting: A Search for Profits in Your Business.” Mindful that many 
executives feel the need for a general check-up on operations which will 
disclose the leaks and reveal the unsuspected opportunities, Mr. Lothrop 
has outlined a procedure for so doing. He has, at the same time, inter- 
jected pertinent comments and “salty” anecdotes out of his wide ex- 
Bab. perience as a merchandising counsellor, which make this series highly 
entertaining as well as informative. Look for the beginning of this 
about October 1. 


ional 


niza- | 

Park, | 

first | . A salesman who sells a million dollars’ worth of furniture a year; a 
sit: | Salesmanship washing machine dealer who will sell as many machines in 1932 as he 
me | did in 1929, in a territory where nearly half the banks went broke; a 
a 70-year old salesman who outsold every other man on the Westinghouse 
a. | refrigerator force—how do they do it? Forthcoming articles will give 
back you the details of these unusual feats of salesmanship. 

basis 

: de- Policies C. D. Garretson, President, The Electric Hose & Rubber Company, long 
wuild a star contributor to SALES MANAGEMENT, (Remember his “Has Man- 
- agement Failed?) is to be back again soon with a straight-from-the- 
| shoulder talk about profit-building policies. 

ere J ackin up the Five more vigorous single-page talks for salesmen, which you can buy in 
ance § reprint form at a nominal cost, and use to mail with your own letters or 
i Salesmen sales bulletins. 

rOD- 

ated Teste d Four timely sales campaign stories, each of which tells in detail how a 


manufacturer planned and operated a special sales drive that brought 
rm Campaign Ideas unusually fine results. Details of the merchandising plan, personal sales 


lard work, advertising, and sales promotion will be included so that a com- 
s plete picture of the “how” of the campaign will be presented. One of 
‘ond these is ready now, and it’s a peach. 

ird, 

fter, We haven't the space to outline any more of the special fea- 
f us tures that are coming ... meanwhile, if you want to make 


some suggestions on your own hook about other articles you'd 
like to have, your letters will be welcome at the desk of 


™~ The Managing Editor 


Sep- 


cal SALES MANAGEMENT 


the 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
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Frigidaire and GE Start to Turn 
Fall Sales Slump into a Boom 


Frigidaire Corporation and the Re- 
frigeration Department of General 
Electric Company—as well as other 
important factors in that industry— 
are making considerable effort to prove 
that electric refrigerators can be sold 
in large volume in the fall. 

Frigidaire has cut its bottom prices 
from $130 to $112, f.o.b. Dayton, 
Federal tax paid; has added one-fourth 
more storage space in the same size 
cabinets; has put in two cylinders in- 
stead of one, and has begun to pro- 
mote the new “value” in newspapers, 
magazines, radio, direct mail and other 
media. 

Five hundred daily and Sunday 
newspapers, the Saturday Evening Post, 
the American Weekly and fifty-eight 
radio stations will be used. The pro- 
gram will cost $500,000. 

General Motors products worth 
$8,700—including a Cadillac, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Chevrolet and 10 
Frigidaires—will be given away in a 
radio-announced contest of “More for 
the Money” stories. Three folders are 
being offered dealers at 4 cents per 
name, instead of 5, as before. 

Stataflex, an improved method of 
insulation, is responsible for the in- 
crease in storage space in the new 
models. It consists of tightly-stretched 
metal sheets, with mirror-like surfaces, 
which reflect heat. These are built 
into the cabinet walls to form sealed 
air chambers. 

A Stataflex demonstrator is being 
offered to dealers. A 100-watt lamp 
is placed inside a metal box. Beside 
it is a test-tube for water. The lamp 
generates a heat of 250 degrees, boils 
the water in the tube, makes the box 
uncomfortable to touch on one side 
and on top. But Stataflex insulation 
keeps the other side cool. The cost 
of the demonstrator to dealers is 
$1.25, minus lamp. 

Frigidaire distributors and district 
managers got together in Dayton a 
few weeks ago, with E. G. Biechler, 
president, and H. W. Newell, vice- 
president in charge of sales, and pre- 
pared to “shoot the works.” 

“We feel,” said Mr. Newell, “that 
the country at large is waiting for 
some large manufacturer to build a 
quality refrigerator to sell in the $100 
market.” 

Saying less about prices, General 
Electric is concentrating its efforts 
largely on a Monitor Top Election 
Campaign—showing its men the how 
even more than the why of sales. 


“We have conducted many cam- 
paigns in the past,” said W. F. Ma- 
hony, manager of the merchandising 
division, in explaining the program to 
this magazine, “but, strangely enough, 
we have frequently overlooked the ad- 
visability of coordinating the campaign 
vehicle, prize structure, plan of sales 
activity and sales story, so that all the 
factors would be focused on the single 
objective of increased sales volume. 

“In addition to the inspirational 
vehicle around which a sales campaign 
is built,” Mr. Mahony added, “‘it is 
necessary to give the sales organization 
a definite plan of action. For this rea- 
son we have developed, in connection 
with this campaign, a Basic Retail 


Demonstrating Frigidaire’s Stataflex method of insulation. Hot on one 
side; cool—with the help of Stataflex—on the other. 


Plan and Ten Commandments for fall 
sales activity.” 

Like last year’s election campaign, a 
president of Refrigerania and his cabi- 
net will be chosen from distributors 
in accordance with their sales ranking 
in proportion to quotas during this 
period. The Senate will consist of lead- 
ing merchandise managers of power 
and light companies in each distribu- 
torship; the Congress of leading deal- 
ers. P. B. Zimmerman, of the depart- 
ment, will act as chief justice. 

Every dollar’s worth of refrigeration 
sold during the campaign will entitle 
the candidate to a fraction of a vote 
or more, depending on the size of 
quota. Distributors also may run, at 
their option, state elections—the offices 
to be filled by distributor, dealer and 


power and light company sales execu. | 
tives or salesmen. ee 

In the national program bonuses | 
will be paid on every $100 after the | 
first $400 of refrigeration sold. They | 
vary from $1.60 to $5.00 on each | 
The cost is shared by Gen. 


$100. 
eral Electric and the distributors, 

Preliminary to the launching of the 
regional drives, election rallies were 
held throughout the country on Sua. 
utday, September 3. Flags of Refrige. 
rania, election posters, cartoon bulle. | 
tins, the Ballot Box, a national weekly 
newspaper, campaign letterheads and 
the heraldic emblem of Refrigerania 
(depicting a knight under a Monitor 
Top, spearing a fish, with a leg of 
lamb, a carrot and apparently a to. 
mato nearby). 

The Ten Commandments include 
the application of the Basic Retail 
Sales Plan, which covers the hiring, | 
training and establishment of sales. | 
men, retail branch daily routine, etc, | 


Super Suds Radio Contest 
Helps Sell Dishwashers 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company's 
radio programs for Super Suds pro- 
mote Conover electric dishwashers. 

The Conover washer is being men- 
tioned in the C-P-P Clara, Lu ’n’ Em 
programs, and one is being given 
daily for the best letter on why Super 
Suds is preferred to chips, flakes or 
powdered soap. 

‘From our standpoint the arrange- 
ment is highly desirable,’ explains H. 
F. Peters, sales promotion manager of 
the Conover Company, Chicago, “be- 
cause it brings our product to a ready- 
made audience, consisting largely of 
women who are concerned with the 
problems of hand-dishwashing.”’ 
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“White Owl Prosperity Parade” 


Starts Men to New Records 


_ Thirty cars with banners and 
streamers followed a human white 
owl for fifty-three miles through 
Chicago streets on September 2. A 
police escort headed the parade. From 
one car sales messages were broadcast 
through loud speakers. The occasion 
was the launching of the White Owl 
Prosperity Drive. 

“We sold more than 425,000,000 
White Owl cigars during the first year 
of the five-cent price,” said J. E. 
Whitwell, assistant general manager of 
the General Cigar Company, who ar- 
ranged the parade. ‘Smokers paid 
more than $21,000,000 in the last year 
for them. 

“We intend to break that record. 
We make just four brands—White 
Owl, Robert Burns, Van Dyke and 
William Penn. Last year we sold 
more than 17 per cent of all cigars 
smoked in the United States and were 
the largest cigar advertisers. 

“Our White Owl Prosperity Drive 
was staged very largely to give the 
140 salesmen working out of the Chi- 
cago office visible evidence that we are 
starting on our most energetic selling 
year. The Chicago branch services 
more than 50,000 dealers. More than 
80 per cent of them sell White Owls. 
Including other branches, we service 
117,000 dealers in the Central West. 

“Every salesman’s record is kept on 
an individual card. At a glance we 
know just how many dealers he is 
calling on, whether he is opening new 
outlets or losing them, if he is increas- 
ing his sales. Each salesman carries 
a stock of cigars in his car. He de- 
livers and collects. He personally 
completes each transaction. 

“We carry full pages in the Chicago 
and other major market newspapers— 
dominating in advertising as in sales. 
We are going to increase our adver- 
tising during the coming selling year. 
More White Owls were sold last year 
than were ever sold under any one 
brand name in the history of tobacco. 

“An important part of our sales- 
men’s job is to see that White Owls 
are on the counter wherever possible. 
We try to get them right out front, 
within easy each.” 


917 Contacts in Peoria; 

Only 6 Slammed Doors 

Williams Oil-O-Matic Heat- 
ing Corporation does not believe 
it necessary for a house-to-house 
salesman to put his foot in the 
door. 

In a recent three-day test of 
six markets—Winnetka, Rock- 
ford and Peoria, Illinois, In- 
dianapolis and South Bend, 
Indiana, and Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan—with a combined popula- 
tion of about 750,000, some 
3,000 contacts were made, 167 
hot prospects were developed 
(and about 500 ‘warm’ and 
“cool’’), 310 already had oil 
heat, and 187 were tenants. 

Only 51 slammed doors. 
Thirteen of these were in snob- 
bish Winnetka, out of 315 per- 
sons called on there. Only six 
doors were slammed by the 369 
persons reached in Peoria. 

All told, 11 contracts were 
signed in the three-day test, and 
14 sales were closed shortly 
thereafter. 

Some 957 
phoned for 
gave 45 names. 


owners 
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Pierce-Arrow and Graham 


Report Substantial Gains 

Two manufacturers of higher- 
pticed motor cars—Pierce-Arrow and 
Graham-Paige—announced substantial 
sales increases in August, over their 
volumes both in July, 1932, and 
August, 1931. 

Orders received by Graham-Paige 
were 67 per cent larger than in July 
and 47 per cent above August of last 
year. 

Pierce-Arrow’s increases in retail de- 
liveries were, respectively, 60 and 13 
per cent. 

Sales to United States consumers by 
General Motors dealers in the month 
were 37,230 umits, as against 32,849 
in July—though sales to dealers were 
nearly 7,000 smaller. 


Local Work to Precede 


National Advertising 
on Electric Cookery 


To “allow full time for local elec- 
tric cookery councils,’ now being 
formed, “‘to carry through their organ- 
ization to a degree that will make the 
national advertising most effective,” 
the National Council will not start its 
general advertising program before 
March 1, explained P. S. Arkwright, 
chairman, in sending copies of a re- 
cently completed Plan Book to local 
operating executives. 

Preliminary plans for the program 
were announced in this magazine Feb- 
ruary 6. 

Originally started by members of 
the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, it is being carried forward 
locally under the direction of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association’s cen- 
tral-station members. G. R. Trumbull, 
New York, is manager of the National 
Electric Cookery Council. 

Newspaper advertisements, poster 
material and radio scripts are now 
available for use by local councils, Mr. 
Trumbull said. Their programs will 
include: 


(a) Developing the local plan 

(b) Establishing unit quota 

(c) Building the prospect list 

(d) Schools for salesmen 

(e) Cooking schools and Electric 

Range shows 

(f) Wiring plan 

(g) Prize contests 

(h) Advertising 

The “trade mark” of the program 
is the Statue of Liberty, surrounded 
by the words: “Woman’s New Vic- 
tory: Electric Cookery.’” Newspaper 
mats are available to councils at cost. 
Sets of four different 24-sheet and of 
five-by-ten feet posters are being pre- 
pared, and electrically transcribed ra- 
dio programs will be available. 


Airway Business Better 


For the second consecutive month. 
American Airways, operating division of 
Aviation Corporation, carried more than 
10,000 passengers in August. The total 
of 10,537 set an all-time record. The July 
number was 10,026. The Airways’ express 
business, says L. B. Manning, director, also 
has increased “considerably’’ in the last 
three months. 
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Does It Take a Million 
Dollars to Advertise? 


(Continued from page 223) 


dollars annually, we still are not 
ready for the usual so-called ‘national 
advertising’.” 

The depressed business conditions 
which have prevailed during the past 
two years have not impeded the prog- 
ress of this company. Quite to the 
contrary—the company has accelerated 
its normal advertising pace and utilized 
this period to open many hundreds of 
new markets, basing its calculations on 
the premise that markets can be cap- 
tured today at far less cost than in 
normal times, because not only is 
there less competitive advertising, but 
there is less advertising in the aggre- 
gate to distract consumers’ attention. 

Perhaps one reason for the com- 
pany’s viewpoint is the fact that they 
are practically, single-handed, develop- 
ing the American consumption of 
tuna. Tuna is a seldom sold item in 
most of the markets where they have 
not yet advertised. It is frequently 
priced so high that it is relegated to 
the luxury class. While competitors 
hang on to the trail of the Van Camp 
Sea Food Company, Inc., and profit 
by this company’s development of a 
tuna appetite, it is interesting to note 
the contrasting sorry financial spectacle 
presented by the industry. While Van 
Camp has been consistently producing 
substantial earnings, it is mo secret 
that a large section of the industry is 
just a step ahead of the sheriff. This 
condition makes it all the more neces- 
sary to establish a dominant consumer 
demand because price cutting is always 
the weapon of the frantic. 

One grocery head recently told one 
of the Van Camp district managers 
that their price was too high. “You'll 
have to come way down or I'll stock 
another brand,” he said. 

“Just let me show you some fig- 
ures,’ said the district manager; “‘al- 
though your average investment in 
our tuna was only $2,000 last year, 
you sold over $34,000 worth. In 
other words, your turnover was in ex- 
cess of seventeen times—faster, I 
believe, than any other canned com- 
modity that you handle. If you put 
in another brand, even though your 
unit profit may be larger, it’s a cer- 
tainty that your volume and turnover 
will come way down. Your net profit 
on tuna will be far less, even though 
your unit profit may be larger.” 

The grocery head saw the point of 
his argument and placed an even 
larger season’s order than usual. 

Another of the reasons for the un- 


usual success of the company has been 
the concentration of advertising dol- 
lars. Every advertising dollar up to 
this year has gone for newspaper or 
billboard space. Now, for the first 
time, recipe booklets and a limited 
amount of dealer display material are 
being added. No advertising allow- 
ances ate given distributors. and there 
is none of the usual wastage for inci- 
dentals, which play havoc with so 
many appropriations. 

It would be ridiculous to state that 
advertising alone is responsible for the 
success of the company’s brands. All 
advertising successes are sales successes 
as well. If you call advertising the 
engine of the business machine, you 
may say that it can’t go anywhere with- 
out the four wheels of sales direction, 
quality factory production, financial 
strength and general administration. 

Van Camp continues to feature two 
brands, although each brand is gener- 
ally confined to markets of its own 
and they do not compete with each 
other. This is due to the fact that 
these brands were established in a 
large number of markets for eight 
years before advertising was started 
and it was decided that, through sec- 
tional advertising, it would be wiser 
to build up the sales of the established 
brand rather than to endeavor to con- 
centrate on one brand. 

Generally speaking, the company’s 
two brands are distributed as follows: 
White Star is marketed west of the 
Mississippi River; Chicken of the Sea, 
east of the Mississippi, with the ex- 
ception that in the Southern California 
territory Chicken of the Sea is adver- 
tised, and in Washington, D. C., the 
White Star brand is featured. 

The company’s sales distribution is 
conducted through the customary chan- 
nels of brokers and wholesalers. Direct 
factory sales supervisors each have 
their states assigned to them and cor- 
relate the company’s advertising with 
distribution. 

The tuna canner sits on the anxious 
seat almost every year, wondering how 
large or small his catch is going to be. 
While it was originally possible to 
catch all of the tuna required close to 
California shores, the Van Camp tuna 
fleet now voyages far down the South 
American coast in search of the eva- 
sive fish schools. The fleet is some- 


times away as long as three months. 
South of the equator, 2,500 miles 

from home, the Van Camp million 

dollar fleet of tuna-cruisers wanders 


from reef to ocean rock, and from 
submerged bank to inter-island shoal, 
Past treasure-laden Cocos, beyond the 
tortoise isles called Galapagos, and to 
southward of inconspicuous Malpelo, 
the ships journey almost to the bor. 
ders of the Republic of Peru. Through. 


out this region occasional schools of © 
the giant Allison Tuna (Great Gray | 


Tuna) are encountered, but these are 
left severely alone, for their coarse 
flesh and swart hue make them unsuit- 
ed for fancy food. The same tule 
applies to the largest sizes of yellow- 
fin—the fish called ‘‘three-pole tuna” 
by the fishermen from the circum. 
stance that formerly, when this size 
was taken, the lines from three poles 
were converged on a single hook, so 
that three strong men played the fish, 
instead of only one. Van Camp Sea 
Food Company, Inc., refuses fish of 
gross proportions, since the texture of 
the flesh of these over-grown indi- 
viduals is incompatible with the na- 
ture of the product being produced. 


The voyage finished, the ships come 
home. Arrived at San Diego, they 
moor alongside the Van Camp wharf, 
where four large vessels can discharge 
simultaneously. Having received wire- 
less telegraph notification of the crui- 
sets’ advent, crews are waiting to 
receive their lines and assist in lifting 
out the catch. Hatch-covers are re- 
moved, and there is displayed to view 
a glazed crust of congealed ice, which 
binds the cargo together like an ice- 
berg. Forming an airtight seal, this 
thick crust holds the tuna in an un- 
varying state of frigidity, preserving 
it as though frozen in arctic ice. 

As the crust is broken into, and the 
tuna taken out, the interior of the 
fish-hold is gradually exposed to view. 
Through the aperture of the hatch one 
sees that the sides, bottom and top 
of the cargo compartment are lined 
with thousands of feet of ammonia 
coils. These are covered thickly with 
a furry coat of frost, and explain how 
the cruisers could voyage into tropical 
regions and remain there the greater 
part of two months without exhausting 
the supply ofice originally taken 
along. 


An example of how economically 
the company cans tuna is seen in the 
fact that while a few years ago tuna 
was delivered to the corporation's 
docks, the fish cleaned but with their 
heads on, for $30 a ton, today the 
same fish costs $100 a ton. And it is 
delivered uncleaned. Despite this tre- 
mendous rise in cost, the manufacturer, 
due to its modern equipment, has been 
able to sell the fish at lower prices 
than prevailed a few years ago. 
anything, the quality of the fish has 
been improved. 
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For the First Time 
in Three Years... 


Merchandise shortages are beginning to make 
their appearances in the drapery and decorative 
fabric markets. 


Mill and Converter inventories, according to 
the best informed trade opinion, indicate that 
this condition will become more accentuated 
during the next three months. 


Retail inventories are at a lower figure than 
ever before in the history of the trade. 


Finished goods are moving at a much higher 
ratio than production figures today. 


All this means that retailers will be forced to 
appeal to new sources of supply. If you have 
merchandise for the drapery and decorative 
fabric market 


DRAPERIES 


will bring your lines to the 6,000 leading retail 
buyers of drapery and decorative fabrics in the 
country. It is the only retail specialty paper 
blanketing this market. 


Send for circulation figures, coverage and advertising rates. 


DRAPERIES 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 
DRAPERIES is a member of the Controlled Circulation Audit, Inc. 
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ACK IN THE DEPRESSION: A comparatively 

short period of rising security prices and a greatly 

increased daily volume of security trading has 
caused many Wall Streeters and others to talk, think and 
act optimistically. ‘Back in the depression” is becoming 
an extensively used phrase. No one intelligently 
versed in finance or economics can fail to distinguish 
between rising prices (in securities, commodities, manu- 
factured merchandise, etc.) and a rising volume in em- 
ployment (per capita week and total number employed). 
It should be obvious to all that we are vot making great 
headway in the restoration of widespread prosperity until the 
volume of employment increases in both of the directions 
mentioned and the rate of pay also reflects an upward 
tendency. . . . Reflation as now provided is the logical 
and proper forerunner of improvement in the employment 
situation, but it is foolish to expect too much in the way 
of forward progress until leaders in government, finance 
and business apply specific methods for restoring spendable 
money income to the farmers and to labor that is either 
unemployed or working a half week or less. 
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E STARTED TO BUY: Remington Rand, 
W« recently ran a newspaper advertisement 

over the signature of its president, James H. 
Rand, Jr. It was headed, ‘We started to buy . . . then 
our own sales went up 26 per cent.” The copy made it very 
patent that Mr. Rand was interested in helping other 
business leaders to realize how effective buying is in pro- 
ducing sales returns. The following is an extract from the 
advertisement in question: ‘When we announced on 
August 25 that we had decided to buy immediately 
$4,500,000 worth of materials for the balance of 1932, 
our desks were flooded with congratulatory messages, in- 
ciuding one from Secretary of Commerce Chapin. We 
appreciate these expressions. At the same time we are 
pleasantly surprised to note that our own sales are now 
running 25 per cent ahead of a month ago. We don't 
know just what caused these increased sales. But we do 
know what a lift and what an optimism they have given 
our own organization. And we know that right today 
Remington Rand salesmen are spreading that feeling to 
many thousands of other business men, in every line of 
industry. Think what an endless chain such a movement 
can become. In commodities alone, if all American in- 
dustries were to place orders for four months ahead, 
upwards of five billion dollars’ worth of goods would 
immediately be scheduled for production.” . . . In com- 
menting on Remington Rand’s action, the Wall Street 
Journal said editorially: “This is precisely the kind of 
thing for which the regional committees may wisely en- 
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courage manufacturers to borrow and banks to lend,” 

. The trend in commodity prices and also the newer 
trend in the prices of manufactured goods clearly indicate | 
the wisdom in making buying commitments at this time, | 
The placing of substantial orders certainly will do more 
to increase employment, freight loadings, etc., than any- 
thing else can possible do. 


ea way 


ESELLING AT A PROFIT: Sales executives who 
Re made a close study of marketing in those fields | 

where merchandise passes from the manufacturers’ 
hands to jobbers and dealers before it reaches the consumer, 
or through chains and dealers direct before it reaches the 
consumer, cannot fail to have observed the highly signif- 
cant fact that all business is paying a tremendous price in 
terms of prosperity for the failure of manufacturers to be 
certain that retailers could and would make a reasonable 
percentage of profit on their resales. For a considerable 
period of time many manufacturers concerned themselves 
chiefly with the attainment of sales volume and paid little 
or no attention to whether the various avenues of distribu- 
tion conflicted or overlapped with each other in such a 
way as ultimately seriously to affect the manufacturer. 
Other manufacturers, including many of our largest na- 
tional advertisers, felt secure in the belief that their na- 
tional advertising would continue to create such a large 
demand for their particular brands that the retailer could 
not afford to omit stocking their goods even though the unit 
profit was made deliberately small. . . . Both of these 
trends of thought have been shaken to their very roots. 
Reducing the cost of distribution simply by, reducing the 
profit of retailers has proved to have definite weaknesses. 
Many of the manufacturers who worry over their decreased 
sales, and the increased ratio of private brand merchan 
dise as compared with nationally advertised brands, might 


. well ask themselves ‘““Why should the retailer want to sell 


my merchandise?”’ There are some more enlightened manu- 
facturers who are slowly but surely awakening to the truth 
that if they are not doing business with retailers who in 
turn are reselling at a fair profit, they sooner or later are 
like'y to go out of business as manufacturers. Advertising 
which aims at compelling retailers to handle certain lines 
at little or no profit is definitely defeating its own end. 
A fair percentage of profit to retailers does not represent 
waste in distribution. On the contrary, one of the greatest 
wastes comes from the excessive cost of having constantly 
to find new distributors to take the place of dissatisfied 
old ones. There are black days 
ahead for national advertising Bill 
where the retailer is not allowed “1-4 i 

a fair profit. 
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Are YOU Among the 
FORTY INDUSTRIES 


whose products are sold for use as Pre- 


miums, to the extent of Three Hundred 


Million ($300,000,000.) Dollars Annually? 


Sc us your latest catalog and we'll 
analyze your line and report as to your op- 
portunities for securing a share of this busi- 
ness, that promises to be still larger in 1933. 


If your products are adaptable to this field, 
with our report will be presented detailed 


plans as to how this market can be sold. 


In no event will our analysis and report in- 
volve you in either cost or obligation. 


Address 


RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


NOVELTY NEWS 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Al’s Book 


In spite of the press of other activities, 
Alfred E. Smith takes his duties as editor 
of the New Outlook quite seriously. He 
comes to work promptly at 515 Madison 
Avenue, at five almost every night and is 
at it for four or five hours, working out 
policies with Frank A. Tichenor, publisher, 
and Francis Walton, managing editor. 
Now and then he will read a promising 
manuscript himself, and he will have 
something to say personally in every issue, 
beginning with October. 

Al’s way of writing is to sit down 
and discuss the piece with his literary sec- 
retary; then dictate it to the secretary, who 
transcribes and turns it back to him. Al 
is dissatisfied, tears the thing to pieces. 
Redictation; retranscription; more tearing 
to pieces. The job may be done several 
times. The secretary and Mr. Walton 
watch personally for split infinitives and 
any other tendencies on Al's part to re- 
turn to Oliver Street. Al supplies the 
vigor of expression all by himself. 
Concerned with policies, though, and with 
manuscripts of others, Al has a quick but 
open mind. 

He is doing a piece for the October 
issue (out about September 29) but his 
chief concern thus far has been with pol- 
icies and that important first table of con- 
tents. 


The magazine will be devoted to com- 
ment on contemporary events. There will 
be only two departments, on books and 
theatres, but for the present at least the 
magazine will run a_ standing feature 
“covering all fronts of the economic war.” 
Politics probably will predominate for the 
present. Mr. Smith, as is generally 
known, is Democratic, but Mr. Tichenor 
is Republican. So is Mr. Walton, after 
ten years with the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

“We are concentrating on the stories 
behind the important news stories,’ Mr. 
Walton said. ‘They are being written 
either by active newspaper men or by the 
participants themselves. We can’t use 
magazine hackwriters. The style will be 
brisk and concise, but not too snappy. 
There will be illustrations in black and 
white.” 

Albert Whidden, advertising manager of 
the old Outlook, is one of the few mem- 
nee of the present staff retained from the 
old. 

“When it was announced by Mr. 
Tichenor, that Mr. Smith would be editor 
of his newly acquired paper,” Mr. Whid- 
den said, “a lot of inquiries came in from 
advertisers and agencies—many by long- 
distance phone and telegraph. So did some 
subscriptions.” 

Advertising rates will be on a basis of 
$650 a page for the first six months, with 
circulation guarantee of 200,000. 

C. B. Delgado, with Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications for the last sixteen years, is now 
a member of the sales staff of the New 
Outlook. 


Air the Prices 


Advertisers are now permitted to mention 
prices on the Columbia air. The new sched- 
ule permits two such mentions on a 


15-minute program, with total length of 
sales talk not exceeding one and one-half 
minutes; three on 30-minute programs, 
with sales talk limited to three minutes, 
and five on 60-minute programs, in six 
minutes of selling. 


Retail Beefing 


‘What,’ inquires a hard-berled retailer of 
our acquaintance (as L. E. McGivena, pro- 
motion manager of the New York Daily 
News, reports in a current piece of promo- 
tion), “are you guys beefing about? . . 
As long as the stores run the ads, whatta 
you care? You sell the space, dontcha?” 
But the Daily News takes considerable 
pains to point out that its job is not only 
to sell space but’ to see that the space is 
interestingly used. Additional pains also 
are devoted to the fact that, by pressing 
price alone, many stores are missing the 
market. The piece is entitled, ‘Business 
Now Going On in the Basement.” 
Couched in best New York Times Eng- 
lish, C. F. Hughes, business news editor 
of that paper, told a similar tale August 
28, in an interview with P. A. O’Connell 
of Boston, president of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

Instead of spending all their energy in 
trying to induce newspapers to reduce their 
rates, Mr. O’Connell thinks that stores 
(and perhaps national advertisers, too) 
would do better by offering more attrac- 
tive products in a more attractive way. 
The consuming public must be made to 
believe what the advertisements tell them. 


Charmed Circle 


Mr. McGivena comes in for another 
paragraph, in view of his authorship of an 
advertisement headed ‘Come into the 
Charmed Circle,” now appearing in full- 
page space in the eight general New York 
City dailies. The circle has its center at 
New York City’s Hall. Stretching 50 miles 
in every direction (except the southeast, 
which is occupied by the Atlantic Ocean) 
are some 12,000,000 people, who buy 41 
per cent more per capita than just average 
people. 

You learn from Mr. McGivena that “in 
this market depression has not cut so 
deeply”; that salary cuts and unemploy- 
ment are hardly worth mentioning; that 
“building and construction, both public 
and private, have gone on in an astonish- 
ing volume.” 

The advertisement follows the recent 
publication of a New York Market Data 
folder, by the promotion managers’ group 
of the city’s newspaper publishers. 


Bazaar 


For the last ten days Harper's Bazaar 
has turned over three floors of its building 
at 572 Madison Avenue to a fashion con- 
ference and exhibition to which they in- 
vited hundreds of buyers representing the 
leading stores throughout the United States. 
The object was to promote an increased 
merchandise activity by conveying to the 
buyers both fashion information and en- 
couragement on the general business situa- 
tion. Ralph Wilson, vice-president of the 
Roger Babson Company, talked of future 
business conditions, with special emphasis 
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on the extent to which business in fashion 
will be stimulated this Fall and Winter. 
Scores of manufacturers cooperated with 
the Bazaar by supplying their complete 
lines of cosmetics and accessories. 


Three Chrysler Agencies 


As forecast on this page, August 15, the 
Chrysler Corporation has just announced 
a mew agency set-up. Chrysler Sales Cor- 
poration—Chrysler passenger cars—contin- 
ues with Advertisers, Incorporated. J. 
Stirling Getchell, Inc., adds Plymouth to 
its present De Soto; and the passenger 
cars, trucks, buses and taxicabs of the 
Dodge Brothers Corporation go to Kuth- 
rauff & Ryan, Inc. 


Radioagents 


Though Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born has long been considered the principal 
radio advertising agency, with some 30 
accounts on the air, it appears, from a 
recent issue of Variety, that Lord & Thomas 
gets the biggest billings. 

Network income from L. & T., says 
Variety, runs around $400,000 a month; 
from J. Walter Thompson, $300,000; 
BBDO, $200,000; Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, $150,000. Newell-Emmett, with 
Chesterfield; Benton & Bowles (General 
Foods) ; N. W. Ayer; Erwin, Wasey; Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, and Campbell-Ewald also 
are sizeable boosters of the big networks. 


Poller 


Edwin C. Hill, star of the Sun these 
22 years, is the new radio voice of the 
Literary Digest. Among other things, he 
will tell over 41 CBS stations on Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday nights, the results 
of the Digest’s poll of 20,000,000 voters, 
forecasting the results of the election. 


Misc. 


Donald Hough, advertising manager of the 
Munising, Paper Company for the last three 
years, has established his own advertising 
business at 8 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, handling the Munising account, and 
the Seaman Paper Company, among others. 
... Roy M.. Mirtland of Kirtland-Engel Com- 
pany, Chicago agency, has purchased the 
interest of Frank L. Engel, who has be- 
come a partner in the Norman J. Phelps 
agency there. . . Laurence A. Weaver, 
executive in the magazine division of the 
Hearst organization for the last eleven 
years, has become director of group sales 
for the Stuyvesant Publications, affiliate of 
International Magazine Company. Mag- 
azines in this group are Harper's Bazaar, 
Home & Field and Town & Country. . . . 
E. B. O'Keefe, former general sales man- 
ager of John Donnelly & Sons, Boston, is 
now New England representative of Out- 
door Advertising Incorporated, with offices 
in the Statler Building, Boston. . . . The 
Philadelphia district offices of McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Company are now in the 
Commercial Trust Building, 16 South 
Broad Street. . . Cone, Rothenburg & 
Noee, Inc., newspaper representatives, have 
established a West Coast headquarters at 
444 California Street, San Francisco, 
under A. S. Babcock, recently with Fuller 
& Smith and Ross there. 
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Shopping News Makes 
Its Bow to 500,000 
Chicago Buyers 


Shopping News, Chicago’s much- 
heralded all-advertising publication, 
made its debut on Saturday, September 
10; newspaper size, 12 pages, 500,000 
circulation. Advertisers in the first 
number are: 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company; 
Hillman’s; Hartman Furniture & Car- 
pet Company ; The Hub; Boston Store; 
Lyon & Healy; The Fair; O'Connor & 
Goldberg; Baskin; Sears, Roebuck & 
Company; Marshall Field & Company ; 
A. Bishop & Company; Mandel Bros. ; 
Lane Bryant, Inc.; C. D. Peacock, 
Inc.; the Davis Store; Charles A. Stev- 
ens & Bros., and the Stevens building 
restaurant. 

According to Flint Grinnell, gen- 
eral manager, contracts are being writ- 
ten only on a two-year basis. The 
maximum space any store can use in 
one issue is 16 columns, or two pages, 
the minimum is one column. Expan- 
sion of the size of the paper will be 
at the rate of two pages at a time. 

No free reader space will be run, 
no sales boosts. The paper will be 
all paid display advertising. Each 
advertiser, however, will be given a 
box on the front page; all of equal 
size. Stores situated only in the area 
bounded on the north by the river, 
east by Michigan Avenue, west by 
Wells Street and south by Harrison 
Street, can buy space. 

The publisher is Shopping News, 
Inc., an Illinois corporation owned by 
Marshall Field; Carson, Pirie, Scott; 
Mandel Bros.; Boston Store; The 
Fair; the Davis Company, and Sears, 
Roebuck, all State Street department 
stores. 

Some of the advertisers have out- 
lying and suburban stores, but they are 
not permitted to list their out-of-the- 
Loop addresses. Some 1,600 persons 
are employed in its productica and 
distribution. Suburbs as far north as 
Evanston and as far west as Oak Park 
will be blanketed with the free cir- 
culation. 

With Saturday distribution for Sun- 
day perusal in the homes it would ap- 
pear that the new publication is chiefly 
competitive with Chicago’s three Sun- 
day newspapers. Sunday rates in the 
tegularly established Sunday news- 
Papers range from 55 to 80 cents. 

€ two largest afternoon newspapers 
have a 55-cent rate. Shopping News’ 

rate will be 37. 

_ Should the publication fail to take, 
it may be discontinued at any time 
by a vote of three-fourths of the out- 
standing stock. 


Western Union Service 
Spreads an Executive 


All Over the Map 


An illustrated voice service, based 
on a device for coordinating the 
projection of pictures with sound re- 
production and developed by Fair- 
child-Wood Visaphone Corporation, 
has just been made available for pro- 
grams before business, home and 
school groups in twenty large cities 
through the facilities of Western 
Union Telegraph Company. 

A service fee is made, but there is 
no charge for apparatus. The ap- 
paratus is portable and is ready for 
delivery from Western Union offices 
by its messenger service. 

Under the plan, explained W. 
Wadsworth Wood of the Fairchild- 
Wood organization, executives may 
deliver talks at widely scattered points 
without leaving their home offices. 
The pictures, charts and other visual 
matter shown will be coordinated with 
the electrical transcription of the voice 
or sound. A library of programs on 
special and general subjects will be 
maintained in each of the key cities. 

In addition to bringing the equip- 
ment, the messengers will put up a 
portable screen and attach and operate 
the apparatus. Among concerns that 
have already contracted for the service 
are General Electric, Westinghouse 
and du Pont. It may be used in busi- 
ness for dealer and jobber contacts; 
employe training; public demonstra- 
tions and window displays. 


Sherwin-Williams Starts 
$1,000,000 Campaign 


More than $1,000,000 will be spent 
by Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleve- 
land, and associated concerns, in a 
“vigorous _paint-selling _ offensive,” 
George A. Martin, president of Sher- 
win-Williams, announced recently. 

The campaign will appear in busi- 
Mess papers, magazines and 2,643 
newspapers here and in Canada. 

Companies participating are Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, Detroit 
White Lead Works, Peninsular Paint 
& Varnish Company, of Detroit; Lowe 
Bros. Company, Dayton; John Lucas 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia; W. 
W. Lawrence & Company, Pittsburgh; 
Martin-Senour Company, Chicago; 
Lincoln Paint & Color Company, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

“We are also spending several 
million dollars covering for a reason- 
able part of our year’s materials re- 
quirements,” Mr. Martin added, ‘‘and 
are making further investments in our 
mines, factories and agencies.” 


“Bank Debits Check 
Very Closely With 


Our Percentage of Sales.” 


Says C. R. Bennett, Assistant 
Sales Manager, Holland Fur- 
nace Company 


They should. Bank debits rep- 
resent ninety per cent of all 
business transactions. So a 
record of current bank debits 
is a picture of how business is 


NOW in any locality for which 
debits are obtainable. 


Mr. Bennett in a letter dated 
August 23rd says: 


"In the August Ist issue of Sales 
Management, on page 114, you 
listed cities above the national 
three months’ average. 


“Could you give us the percent- 
age of normal for every city in 
the country of 10,000 population 
or more for the three months 
starting April Ist and including 
July, if possible? We find these 
percentages check very closely 
with our percentage of sales 
quota and we believe we can 
use these percentages as a yard- 
stick over our branch sales terri- 
tories to see whether or not we 
are getting the volume from 
territories in question." 


The answer: bank debits are not 
available for all cities of 10,000, but 
are compiled for the 262 largest. 


A three-months record of those cities 
whose percentage of normal equals 
or exceeds the national average ap- 
pears in SALES MANAGEMENT'S 


first issue of every month. 


The complete record for all of the 
262 cities is available on mimeo- 
graphed sheets ten days earlier. 
Write now for a sample showing busi- 
ness activity figures to August 3lst. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


RE... 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


To executives who make their request 
on company letterheads we shall be 
pleased to send a ten-day free trial 
subscription to Clay's Economic Daily. 


This terse, specific daily letter is of 
value to the investor and the business 
executive alike. No tips, no gossip— 
but the sound fundamentals of busi- 
ness and finance analyzed and inter- 
preted by an outstanding economist 
with over thirty years’ experience. 
Definite recommendations are given 
as to the best future course of action. 


CLAY'S 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 


PAUL CLAY, Economist 
| Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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More Mileage Book Pleas 


(Continued from page 228) 


of their lending a sympathetic ear to 
so commense-sense an appeal. 

First of all, we wish to compliment 
you upon your initiative in having 
given consideration to so important 
a move. We are heartily in favor of 
extending our territory travel, and, of 
course, like most other manufacturers, 
are interested in the economic phase 
of the present situation. If we were 
encouraged by the railroads to the 
extent that they would offer, as they 
did in the past, a more reasonable way 
for our men to use their lines and 
have the convenience of checking their 
baggage, which the mileage book pro- 
vides, | am quite sure that we would 
use the railroads more extensively. 

The point, emphasized both in your 
editorial and many of the comments 
that we read, having to do with the 
increase in freight tonnage as the re- 
sult of greater sales activities, is a 
point well taken and unquestionably 
one to which the railroads should give 
heed. 

We wish you success in your further 
attempt to emphasize the plausibility 
of this suggestion. 


By S. Herz 
Sales Manager, 


National Cellulose Corporation 
New York City 

Your editorial, “Wanted: Special 
Rate Railroad Mileage Books,” may 
be changed to ‘‘Needed , oe 

I am pleased to see your publication 
join forces with the several salesmen’s 
Organizations in focusing the atten- 
tion of sales and general executives 
on this problem. Lower railroad fares 
would put thousands of salesmen back 
on the road, and would increase hotel 
occupancy, thereby enabling hotels to 
lower rates, which means that men 
not carrying trunks could travel a fair- 
sized territory for approximately $50 
to $60 per week. 

Thousands of additional optimists 
turned loose, spreading the gospel of 
cheer and good business, would have 
a stimulating effect. Commission men 
who travel now would have a little 
of their earnings left over for luxuries. 
Many men who wear themselves out 
traveling by car would travel by rail 
just as economically. I believe that 
even the most skeptical railroad ex- 
ecutive can see the great benefits of 
lowered rates. 

As far as our organization is con- 
cerned, we would be in a position to 
open up additional territory and elimi- 
nate auto travel in certain sections; 
lower rates would induce us to bring 


our men to the home office and plant 
more often. Keep up the fight for 
lower rail rates, and don’t forget the 
Pullman surcharges. 


By N. A. Gladding 
First Vice-President in Charge of Sales, 


E. C. Atkins and Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Your editorial in the July 15 issue 
of SALES MANAGEMENT is a very 
clear and forceful one, and we agree 
thoroughly with your statements and 
hope that you will keep up the fight 
for the two-cent fare for salesmen. We 
will do everything in our power to 
assist in bringing about the sought-for 
result. 


By H. J. Strugnell 


Vice-president, 


Remington Arms Company 
New York City 


The establishment of a two-cent rail- 
road fare for traveling salesmen is an 
excellent idea another very 
important matter that should be con- 
sidered is the elimination of the sur- 
charge in Pullmans. It is easy enough 
for persons going on short rides to 
avoid the Pullmans, but when they 
have to go on a long ride or an over- 
night trip they are forced to pay this 
50 per cent surcharge which is en- 
tirely out of reason, particularly so in 
these days. 

In Canada traveling salesmen get 
preferential rates not only from the 
railroads, but from the hotels. These 
men apply for identification cards to 
a bureau which checks up to see if 
the statements made are correct. A 
man is required to spend a certain 
amount of time traveling commercially 
to enjoy the privileges. Undoubtedly 
you are thoroughly familiar with this 
plan. 


By Charles C. Clabaugh 
General Supervisor of Agencies, 
Maryland Life Insurance Company 
of Baltimore 
Baltimore, Maryland 


I believe it would be to the interest 
of the railroads to reduce fares to two 
and one-half cents a mile. The 
chances are that a mileage book based 
on 4,000 miles at two and one-half 
cents would prove attractive to many 
traveling men. Such a book . 
could be used with the understanding 
that the 4,000 miles must be used 
within a contract year. 


By Earle L. Johnson 
Sales Manager, 


Gerber Products Company 
Fremont, Michigan 


We are very much in favor of te. 
duced mileage for commercial travel- 
ers and, broadly speaking, quite agree 
with the thought that it would tend to 
increase travel and freight tonnage, 


By J. M. Grolimund 


H. & A. Selmer, Inc. 
Elkhart, Indiana 


The various articles that have ap. 
peared in your excellent magazine on 
the two-cents-a-mile mileage rate for 
salesmen certainly appeal to us. 

We are in a rather peculiar position 
—we have a highly specialized article 
and so far have had to depend entirely 
upon our mail efforts to sell, as it 
has been too expensive to send sales. 
men out, even to the larger centers. 

Executives of this organization 
would do more traveling if the rates 
were not so prohibitive. . . . I am 
sure that if the rates are reduced we 
would find it advisable and profitable 
to use the railroads more. 

Even now when we travel to our 
New York branch office and to our 
Canadian branch office we drive our 
own cars, knowing that it is cheaper 
than to go by train. But who 
wouldn’t prefer to sit in a train and 
relax than to travel by automobile? 

If there were more salesmen on the 
road, I am sure they would succeed 
in creating more business. After all, 
there is nothing that will make a 
dealer work more than to have his 
shelves loaded down with merchandise 
—and good salesmen traveling about 
the country can do this. 

If there is anything we can do to 
help you in this commendable work, 
let us know. 


By E. H. Gorton 


District Manager, 


Dearborn Chemical Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


I desire to add my letter to the 
many you have received as being in 
accord with the proposed reduction of 
rates for commercial travel purposes. 
I do considerable traveling, mostly 
through the South, where jumps are 
long and expensive, and I know that 
the proposed reduction would influ- 
ence the making of more frequent 
trips. The merchandise I sell is 
shipped entirely by freight, and, in 
some instances, in full car lots. I 
hope you will continue with this good 
work and attempt to give more pub- 
licity to it through newspapers and 
national magazines. 
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By Joseph H. Dryer 


President, 
National Council of Traveling 
Salesmen’s Associations 


New York City 


I have noted with interest your cam- 
paign for the purpose of obtaining a 
reduced-rate mileage book, and I have 
read the various comments from 
wholesalers and manufacturers favor- 
ing such a reduced-rate mileage book. 

A survey by the National Council 
of Traveling Salesmen’s Associations 
discloses the fact that there are at the 
present time approximately 200,000 
salesmen less on the road than there 
were a few years ago. Our survey also 
indicates that industry is ready to re- 
employ probably as many as 150,000 
more salesmen if all agencies will co- 
operate to reduce travel rates. Media, 
other than the railroads, have shown a 
willingness to cooperate and have 
given their assurance that they will 
help stimulate travel along with the 
railroads if and when we can get con- 
certed action. 

At a recent conference with the 
Trunk Line Association, we told that 
organization that in our opinion there 
will be a ready sale of approximately 
one million dollars’ worth of travel as 
soon as the railroads will give the trav- 
eling man the scrip book at 2 cents per 
mile. 

Statistics also show that several years 
ago a salesman could have made a 
Western trip or a Southern trip for 
$75 per week; today it would cost 
twice that amount. Other commodity 
prices have been lowered to meet those 
of several years ago, and we believe 
that travel is a commodity—therefore, 
it also should be reduced. 

Our constituent member bodies, com- 
posed of the millinery, garment, hard- 
ware and other lines, have advised us 
that their members have cut their 
traveling to one-half of what it used to 
be, due to the high cost of travel. 

Recently, railroad executives in con- 
ference with us conceded that there is 
need for lower rates and they have 
given us every assurance that the pres- 
ent rate will be lowered and a more 
equitable one will be given to the 
traveling men. However, there seems 
to be the feeling that if a scrip or 
tate book should be given to the trav- 
cling man it would seem discrimina- 
tory. And instead of being given the 
benefit of the doubt, they are being 
discriminated against. A farmer, or a 
tourist, can today make a week-end trip 
to several points on any of the rail- 
toads at approximately half the rate 
being asked from traveling salesmen. 
This, we were given to understand, has 
proved a failure, and not alone is it a 


failure but it is making people dis- 
honest because of the fact that they are 
today engaging in the re-sale of the 
unused half-rate tickets—which, we 
believe, is illegal. 

Besides a reduced rate in mileage, 
there should be the elimination of the 
Pullman surcharge. The Pullman 
Company has shown its wiilingness to 
cooperate, but apparently does not 
wish to take the initiative in this cam- 
paign for a reduction. 

Several years ago both Congress and 
the Senate ordered the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue these 
books, but because of a technicality in 
the law the courts held it improper. 
Instead of waging another battle in 
both Houses, we believe that more will 
be accomplished by cooperative spirit 
than by appealing to the law-makers 
for compulsory action. 

We are glad to add our word to this 
very commendable endeavor. 


Mail Campaign Wins 
1,037 New Dealers 
for Chrysler 


(Continued from page 225) 


of prospective dealers. Among them: 

Why is the dealership avail- 
able? 

Is there any proof that I can 
make more money with Chrysler? 

Is Plymouth exclusive with 
Chrysler dealers? 

Would I be forced to accept 
arbitrary shipments of cars? 

Will Chrysler help me to or- 
ganize or reorganize my business 
on a profitable basis? 

How do Chrysler discounts 
compare with competition ? 

Does Chrysler restrict dealers 
to a certain finance company? 

What about advertising? 
(Chrysler led the industry in total 
magazine lineage in 1931.) 

Will I get costly shipments of 
“sales helps,” ‘salesmen con- 
trols,”’ etc., that 1 don’t want? 

How about used cars? 

Am I considered by Chrysler 
in case of price reductions? 

Mr. Chrysler and Mr. Fields be- 
lieve that this indication of interest 
on the part of competitive dealers will 
lead to a successful fall season in ob- 
taining new outlets, and in maintain- 
ing or increasing sales volume. 

Chrysler’s progress in relation to 
that of the rest of the industry is 
shown by the fact that, though this 
corporation made only one-eleventh of 
the total passenger automobile sales in 
1929, its proportion now has risen to 
one-sixth. 


The 
Wordworker 


For nearly four years, we have been 
publishing a weekly bulletin service for 
salesmen, endeavoring to put into 
these messages sound selling sugges- 
tions, rather than baseless bunk and 
fancy froth. A year ago, we gathered 
up 52 of these bulletins—the cream of 
the crop—and bound them into a 
portfolio, making a complete year's 
service. Originally priced at $5.00, we 
now offer the few remaining copies at 
a clean-up price of $2.50. 
ee @ 


Another popular item is our four-volume set 
of pocket-size books known as “The Sales- 
man's Idea Incubator." This condensed 
library offers a world of new ideas for the 
man who sells. Full of modern material to 
meet changing conditions. Executives will 
glean suggestions that can be passed along 
to the sales force. House organ editors will 
find inspiration and information to brighten a 
hundred issues. 

Vol. | is titled, “The Joy of the Job'—a 
series of short talks to salesmen, selling them 
on their work and its opportunities; Vol. 2, 
"Famous Sales and How They Were Made,” 
relates actual experiences in getting orders 
despite obstacles; Vol. 3, "The Road That 
Leads to Sales Success," deals with simple 
fundamentals of successful selling; Vol. 4, 
"Salesmanship ‘Goes Modern’," delves into 
the future of Salesmanship in this airplane 
age. 

This 4-volume library bears the bargain price 
of $3.98. Or, we will send the Salesman's 
Idea Incubator library, and the 52 Sales Bul- 
letins mentioned above (while the Bulletins 
last) for only $5.00. And that's a bargain, 
if there ever was one! 


Again we remind you that Maxwell Droke's 
Letter Laboratory is available at the modest 
price of $7.50. This is an eighteen-section 
portfolio of letter data, indexed for ready 
reference. It presents and analyzes scores of 
letters that brought inquiries and orders; !et- 
ters that opened new accounts and revived 
old ones; letters that gained the co-operation 
of dealers and wholesalers; letters that in- 
spired salesmen and agents; adjustment 
letters; good-will letters—the whole range of 
business correspondence. 


All material, to responsible executives, on 
10 days’ approval. 


MAXWELL DROKE 
P. O. Bex 611 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Its register reads like a 
“Who's Who” of world 
leaders incommerce, finance, 
diplomacy,thearts, and social 
life. The last eight Presidents 
of the United States have 
always stopped at the 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


YOU will enjoy its fine hospi- 
tality and faultless efficiency 
—at rates that are quite con- 
sistent with present times. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 
PHILADELPHIA 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


Mr. Sales 
Manager 


Are you seriously inter- 
ested in Central New York 
with Syracuse as key city? 
If yes, read on... 


A Sales Organization located in Syracuse 
is interested in securing the representation 
as manufacturers agents for the central 
part of the State of New York. This 
organization has successfully represented 
manufacturers of various specialties for a 
period of seven years. 

The staff of this company is composed 
of experienced and reliable men, who en- 
joy a very fine reputation in this section. 
Their range of experience is wide and 
thorough. They have handled success- 
fully the sale of mechanical refrigeration, 
commercial and domestic; automatic coal 
burning equipment, industrial and do- 
mestic; ventilating equipment, building 
specialties, etc. They can offer a manu- 
facturer, desirous of securing representa- 
tion, an experienced staff of trained men 
together with dealer connections in 21 
counties in New York State and 2 coun- 
ties in Pennsylvania. This organization 
Maintains adequate showrooms in the 
heart of the city, with valuable window 
space and a well equipped service depart- 
ment directed by engineers. The product 
they represent must be a product of 
quality. 

If you are the manufacturer interested 
in such an organization, we would ask 
you to give us complete information of 
your ——. his matter will be 
t treated in strict confidence. 


Address: 
L. F. MILLINGTON & CO. 


Business Counselors 
Hiits Bipe,, Syracuse, N. Y. 


When Prospects Balk 
Consider the Product 


(Continued from page 220) 


not entirely honest in its implications. 
If written with any force at all, it 
would imply that the buyer of any 
other toothbrush than a germ-free Dr. 
West’s runs a four-to-one chance of 
getting hydrophobia germs and dying 
the next afternoon—which is certainly 
not true. Therefore, we tell the pub- 
lic that our brush is 100 per cent 
surgically sterile—the only one—and 
let it go at that. 

“The bristle story is positive and 
more fundamental. Everyone has en- 
countered a soggy toothbrush, unpleas- 
ant and ineffectual. So we are talking 
in terms of common experience when 
we say: ‘Stay away from soggy tooth- 
brushes. Bristles that can’t stand 
wetting can’t possibly keep teeth clean 
and bright. Dr. West’s premium 
quality bristles are waterproofed — 
they shed water, stay springy, clean 
60 per cent better’.”’ 

The Western Company invested 
$105,000 during the first sixty days 
of the introductory campaign, Pub- 
lished advertising was used in maga- 
zines exclusively. Ken Laird says: 
“We reserve our newspaper space for 
toothpaste advertising, because the 
greater repeat business for toothpaste 
makes it easier to use newspapers 
profitably.” 

In addition to the $105,000 in mag- 
azines during the first two months, a 
sizable sum was invested in “point of 
sale” advertising and sales helps— 
notably counter cabinets and window 
displays. 

The campaign began last April and 
will run until December. The appro- 
priation is over $500,000. 

Sales contests for distributors’ sales- 
men will be featured during the rest 
of this year. At this point let us 
make clear that the Western Company 
is not satisfied to depend upon pub- 
lished advertising and mailed sales 
promotion alone to put over this spec- 
tacular new product. Something like 
200 sectional meetings have been held, 
covering the 150 distributors, and 
thousands of distributor salesmen who 
put Western products into the retail- 
ers’ stores. Already better than 50 
per cent of the potential retail volume 
has been covered with the new product. 

Incidentally, the Western Company 
has a most complete research and 
market analysis department. Its ter- 
ritory breakdown into localized buying 
areas shows potentials and performance 
sufficiently close to delight the heart 
of any sales manager. But this we 


shall reserve for another article. 

To indicate the visually effective 
methods that have been used to put 
over the distinctive advantages of the 
new product to distributors, retailers, 
and salesmen, let us describe briefly 
two simple but convincing tests made 
before the audiences at the sales meet- 
ings held all over the nation by Mr. 
Woodside, Darrell Chatard, secretary, 
Mark Mears, vice-president, and Bob 
Evans, sales manager of the company. 

To prove the advantages of the 
waterproofing process used on the new 
brushes, a glass of water warmed to 
the temperature of the mouth is hand- 
ed to every man at the sales meeting. 
He is also given a new Dr. West's 
brush and the former Dr. West's 
brush. At a signal from the chairman 
of the meeting, the salesman plunges 
both brushes into the glass of warm 
water, and allows them to remain 
there two minutes, while the chairman 
explains the advantages of the new 
waterproofing process, to be proved by 
the test. At a signal the brushes are 
withdrawn, and the men are instructed 
to run their thumbs over the bristles 
of both brushes and note the difference 
in stiffness. The new brush remains 
practically as stiff as when inserted— 
an obvious improvement over the for- 
mer model. The brushing advantages 
of the new waterproofed brush are 
thus shown most convincingly. Com- 
petitive brushes are not used in this 
test. 

Later the glasses are filled with 
bright red aniline-dyed water, and 
again given to the salesmen with a 
new and old model brush. They are 
asked to allow the brushes to remain 
in the dyed water until the chairman 
explains the thoroughness of the wa- 
terproofing process, to be made obvi- 
ous by the test. When the brushes 
are withdrawn, the old model brush 
has decidedly pink bristles, which 
clearly indicates the amount of water 
which unprotected bristles will absorb. 
The new model brush is scarcely dis- 
colored. The waterproofing has sealed 
the pores of the bristles, and none of 
the red liquid has been absorbed. 

None of these tests is made with 
competitive products—it is not the 
policy of the Western representatives 
or Western jobbers’ salesmen to prove 
to retailers any advantages the West- 
ern products might have over the 
same priced competitive products they 
might also carry. If the quality of the 
former Western product matches its 
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competition, then the superiority of 
the new product may be apparent by 
inference, but it is never compared 
directly with competition. 

This, incidentally, is a precedent 
that scores of other industries might 
follow in the present-day battle for 
business. Perhaps much of our trouble 
is due to the destructive and highly 
profitless battles competitors are wag- 
ing against each other—instead of 
with each other as an industry against 
the common enemy, “Old Man De- 
pression.” 


More Profit from 
Scientific Pricing 
(Continued from page 227) 


In this case, however, the purchaser 
of the $10 saw is undoubtedly looking 
for quality and the higher price be- 
comes a guarantee of quality to him. 
It may be best to set the retail price 
of the saw at $10, even though the 
retail cost of selling may not call for 
the mark-up taken. In point of fact, 
the time element enters again and the 
answer must be sought on the basis 
of volume handled in a given time. 
The retailer actually may be entitled 
to a larger percentage mark-up on the 
$10 priced saw than on the $5 saw 
because fewer of the former move in 
a month. 

The foregoing illustration may be 
set beside a comparison of two differ- 
ent items in relatively the same price 
class. Should a $15 dress have the 
same percentage mark-up as a $5 hat 
to be sold in the same store? The 
relationships call for mark-ups again 
on the basis of volume handled in a 
given time, but in this case the retailer 
is not entitled to as large a percentage 
mark-up on the dress as he is on the 
hat in a store with normal volumes of 
dresses and hats. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 

to those intimate with the pricing situ- 
ation in a variety of different industries 
that the manufacturer cannot make 
any real progress until he begins 
to study the ‘‘external” portion of the 
ultimate retail price with relation to 
the rate of sales. 
_ These external portions are quite as 
influential upon his own profits as are 
the “internal” factors of raw material 
and labor cost. Bringing the latter 
into consideration is simply the first 
step in assuring profits. 

The price which must be scientifi- 
cally found is the ultimate retail price, 
composed both of “‘internal’’ and ‘“‘ex- 
ternal” elements. 

In some instances the ultimate price 
Should be raised, can be raised, and 


when raised will yield a larger profit 
than the present price, volume, margin 
and time all being considered. The 
change will bring greater profits not 
only to the manufacturer but to his 
various distributors. 

In other instances, the ultimate price 
should be lowered, though not neces- 
sarily the manufacturer’s selling figure. 

In still other instances, a substantial 
increase in profits can be achieved by 
lowering some items in a line and 
raising the price of others at retail. 

The possibility of better pricing 
falls short of what will eventually be 
evolved only because so little study 
and analysis have been applied to the 
field. 

It cannot be long before the leaders 
in all industries begin to direct atten- 
tion to the problem of pricing. Those 
first to attack this problem successfully 
will reap the larger rewards of success- 
ful pioneering just as did the first 
to apply the theories of scientific man- 
agement in the factory. 


Firestone Keeps on Firing 


at Bigger Tire Companies 
(Continued from page 234) 
ended April 30, were $1,639,739. 

Though still fourth among the four 
in sales volume last year, Firestone’s 
decline was only a little more than 
$6,000,000, while that of each of the 
others was from $40,000,000 to $45,- 
000,000. 

And while Goodyear’s net income 
fell between 1930 and 1931 from 
nearly $10,000,000 to $5,454,000, 
and U. S. and Goodrich were report- 
ing losses, respectively, of about $12,- 
000,000 and $9,000,000, Firestone 
quadrupled its net income from $1,- 
541,000 to $6,028,000. 

More consistent advertising efforts 
may have had something to do with 
Firestone’s record. Goodyear’s ex- 
penditure in newspapers, magazines 
and radio was reduced from about 
$3,166,000 in 1930 to $2,130,000 in 
1931—or nearly one-third. Reduc- 
tions of nearly 50 per cent were made 
by United States Rubber, from $728,- 
000 to $452,000, and by Goodrich, 
from $2,392,000 to $1,143,000. Fire- 
stone’s expenditures, on the other 
hand, declined only about 12 per cent, 
from $1,749,000 to $1,532,000. 


New Small Car Soon 


F. L. Rockelman has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of Plymouth 
Motor Corporation to join Continental 
Motor Corporation—probably to assist in 
the introduction of Continental’s new 
small car, mentioned in this magazine 
June 15. Formerly sales manager of Ford, 
he is also given a large share of the credit 
for Plymouth’s success in the last 15 months. 


Atilantie City is 


the Convention 


Capital 


And Chalfonte-Haddon Hall is 
“conference headquarters.” The 
fact that outstanding conventions 
come back year after year is the 
best evidence that conditions here 
are conducive to successful work. 
Here you will find all the facilities 
for handling conference groups 
efficiently. Rooms for meetings of 
all sizes. Exhibition equipment. 
. . . And an experienced conven- 
tion manager to assist you with 
all arrangements. 


When the business of the day is 
done, you will find complete relax- 
ation among the many diversions 
and recreations of Atlantic City. 
There’s golf. Riding. Fishing. 
Bathing from the hotel. The en- 
tertainments of the town. Squash 
in the hotel. Facilities for keeping 
fit. And the invigorating ocean air 
that has a way of putting new zest 
into life. . . . With Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall efficiency and hospi- 
tality as a perfect background. 


We will be glad to send you 


full information. Lowest rates in 
years. 


American and European Plans 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CiTyY 


Leeds and Lippincott Company 
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These most valuable booklets of the'month 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Inc., 
Reader's Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Direct Mail 


With the advent of the higher postage 
rates, several exceedingly valuable studies 
have been made by companies engaged in 
one or another phase of direct adver- 
tising, interpreting the new postage law and 
recommending specific economy steps to 
users of quantity mailings. The three 
booklets that follow are well worth the 
attention of sales and advertising execu- 
tives: 


Offsetting the Effect of Three-Cent Postage, 
prepared by the United States Envelope 
Company, with sections on (1) better re- 
sults and definite dollar savings from third- 
class mail, (2) getting increased results 
per dollar from first-class mail, (3) effects 
of postage classes on results, illustrated by 
many tests, with a sub-section giving se- 
lected clauses from the new postal laws 
and regulations, and (4) choosing the right 
envelope. Many types of envelopes are 
sampled in each section, with recommenda- 
tions for their use. Relative value of 
stamped, metered and permit mail dis- 
cussed. Not only an excellent digest of 
generally understood methods, but present- 
ing a number of brand new suggestions. 


How Third-Class Mail Can Do a First- 
Class Job for You, from the offices of 
James Gray, Inc., New York. In addition 
to a thoroughly itemized discussion of the 
many factors involved in third-class mail- 
ings, this fourteen-page study includes a 
tabulation of comparative third-class post- 
age rates. The cost per piece at all weights 
from 114 to 8 ounces, at % oz. intervals, 
is given for four classes of mailings. This 
page should be useful as reference in esti- 
mating mailing costs for months to come. 
An additional section discusses some of the 
advantages of first-class, ‘class’ mailings, 
and incidentally mentions the use and com- 
plications of substituting commercial de- 
livery service for postal delivery, a subject 
in which Uncle Sam is much concerned. 


Names, the Key to Sales, should be in easy 
reaching distance of every man who has 
charge of sizeable mailing lists. Published 
as a 72-page pocket-size book, substantially 
bound, by the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, it is unique in that no com- 
parable book—to our knowledge—is avail- 
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able in the direct mail field. In addition 
to a general discussion of some seventeen 
major sources of names for lists, and a 
chart amplifying this section, it concludes 
with a section on directories, recommended 
for mailing lists, in 84 fields of business. 
Names, publishers and addresses of 139 
directories given. Also includes the Dart- 
nell list of publishers of city directories. 


Market Analysis 


In the August 1 issue SALES MANAGE- 
MENT commented in its news columns on 
a survey showing the purchasing power of 
the small town market being prepared at 
that time by the Household Magazine. The 
complete study is now available, titled A 
22 Billion Dollar Market, and referring to 
communities of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion. Since 79 per cent of United States 
counties have no city over 10,000 popula- 
tion and 52 per cent of the nation’s tami- 
lies live in these smaller communities, con- 
siderable ground is covered by the study. 
An interesting section is the estimate of 
money spent in retail establishments of 
larger cities by families from the small 
town communities. 


Where Sales Come Easiest in Wisconsin 
is not meiely a study of the Janesville 
(Wis.) market, as told by the Dazsly 
Gazette, but adds for your serious con- 
sideration three copyrighted charts showing 
per capita and total retail sales in cities ot 
from 20,000 to over 1,000,000. Also, 
automobile and food sales. Some astonish- 
ing fluctuations, by city groups, appear. 


The Southwestern Ohio Market is a new 
distribution study prepared by the Indus- 
trial Bureau of Springfield. It is full of 
information for the sales executive dis- 
tributing in this area, including not only 
statistics on the size and purchasing power 
of this 75-mile area surrounding Spring- 


field, but adding also map and sate in. 
formation on_ transportation, warehousing 
and real estate factors. Relatively low 
tax rates in the Springfield zone are cited, 
Copies available are limited in number, 
and we suggest a quick request for copies 
from those interested. 


The Southwest Market, not to be con. 
fused with the above study, is an unusually 
complete survey of the Dallas, Texas, mar. 
ket, published by the Dallas Chamber of 
Commeice. In terms of both physical and 
statistical preparation, it is a great credit 
to the Chamber. Two 32-page booklets 
discuss ‘Dallas, History, Growth, Living 
Conditions,” illustrated by a number of 
excellent pencil sketches of principal vistas 
and buildings in the city; and ‘“The South- 
west Market,’’ the relation of Dallas to 
this great section which represents approxi- 
mately one-eighth of the national market, 
its strategic location for distribution, the 
many national organizations maintaining 
factories and sales offices here, and manu- 
facturing conditions in general in Dallas, 
Accompanying these booklets are additional 
loose sheets—work sheets for planning 
sales campaigns, assigning territory to dis 
tributors, setting quotas, freight rates and 
service, and a large wall market map in 
colors, graphically picturing the southwest, 
its population density, by counties, cities 
and towns, and freight service from Dallas, 


Market Analysis—Farm Market 


The Farm Journal Data Book of the Farm 
Market, a continuation of the Farm Journal 
Year Book published for many years and 
widely used as a reference to farm values 
and activity, has just been brought out, 
with new farm data from the 1930 Census 
and 1931 income figures. The subject in- 
dex covers every field of agricultural sta- 
tistics. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a thor- 
oughly organized service of 


indicated. 


two years. Send only name and address for details. 
R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 
paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis. 
10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
James C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


SALES IDEAS 


“DON’T SEND A BOY TO DO A MAN'S 
work.’’ Your advertising needs punch and force 
to sell in today’s market. Let us revise your sales 
literature to meet present conditions. Supply new 
ideas that bring increased sales, Letters, mail order 
ee. booklets, folders, broadsides, catalogs, 
etc. rite today for complete details of our 


service. R.K. Rooney, 612 East 9th Street, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


SALES MANAGER WANTED 


SPECIALTY SALES MANAGER. 
have successfully sold Advertising Specialties or 
similar goods and feel you can do a real job of 
hiring, training and developing specialty salesmen, 
we have an excellent opportunity eS you. Our line 
of Leather Goods, Signs, Calendars and Specialties 
is one of the oldest and best known in the Middle- 
west. | Sommapanaence with full particulars invited. 
Interview will be arranged. IiSee Box 351, 


SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y . 


IF YOU 


SALESMEN WANTED 


WANTED—BANK SALESMEN FOR’ THE 
famous FLAT LAY ROLL RING BINDER, also 4 
full line of Pass Books and Check Covers for banks. 
The Pass Book and Check Cover Company, 232 
Broadway, Denver, Colorado. 


a) GIBBONS “0% CANADA’ _ [ge 


WINNIPEG 
-ONDON, Eng, 


J+ J: GIBBONS Limited, Canadian Advertising Agents 


EDMONTON 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER, 


